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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The articles in this journal approach graphology from a variety of perspectives. They 
include discussions of old theories and new concepts. They explore the dynamics of 
children, couples, groups, historical personalities, and those with mental disorders. 
With this issue, as with each issue, we hope The American Society of Professional 
Graphologists (ASPG) stimulates new thinking and provides an international forum 
for an ever-evolving exchange of ideas. 

There has been a hiatus of several years since our last journal, and the world 
has changed greatly in the interim. Soon after September 11, 2001, ASPG met at its 
regularly scheduled Conference in New York City, not very far from Ground Zero 
where the Twin Towers once stood. We were determined to maintain our efforts to 
learn and explore the dynamics of graphic expression, in a business as usual fashion. 
We have continued to do so, as well, with the graphology courses taught by Lois 
Vaisman and myself for so many years. 

Along with these efforts, the Board developed and promoted the following mis¬ 
sion statement to explain our goals and guide our efforts: 

The mission of the American Society of Professional Graphologists is to 
promote an understanding and appreciation of the art and science of 
graphology in accordance with the highest academic standards. Through 
conferences, teaching seminars, research, and pubUcation of a profession¬ 
al journal, the Society encourages further development and apphcation of 
graphology by its members, related disciplines, and the general pubhc. 

Thea Lewinson, our first President, the grand dame of American graphology, 
who guided the philosophy behind our mission statement, died since we pubhshed our 
last journal. This joirrnal’s first article is a reprint of one she wrote on Klages in 1938 
for Character and Personality. We have printed, as well, a letter of which she was most 
proud, from Albert Einstein, in which he praises her approach to handwriting analysis. 

We are also saddened by other great graphologists who have also died in 
recent years: Professor Oskar Lockowandt, Hava Ratzon, Dr. Kerry Teltscher, and 
Professor Augusto Vels. Their contributions and personal commitment to grapholo¬ 
gy, along with Thea’s, are recognized In Memoriam. The old-school knowledge and 
discipline these masters of graphology provided enable us to go forward with a solid 
foundation from which today’s graphologists can draw. 

As we look to the future we hope the contents of this journal will raise the 
awareness of the benefits of handwriting analysis and help to promote a better under¬ 
standing of graphology into 2004 and beyond. 


Patricia Siegel 
President 
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Each issue of a journal develops its own personality. Our trend towards global repre¬ 
sentation, in this sixth volume, continues with eleven excellent articles by authors 
from the U.S.A., Canada, England, Italy, and France. This diversity is also reflected in 
the subject material presented by these authors and unexpected relationships between 
many of the articles. 

Classical is the only word to describe the lead article originally presented by 
Thea Stein Lewinson in 1938 describing the concepts of the distinguished teacher of 
graphology, Ludwig Klages. The history and precepts of the traditional approach to 
form level are presented by Marc Seifer from the U.S.A. in an excellent review. Renna 
Nezos, from England, addresses this subject from quite a different perspective. Nezos 
and her research team explore the changing nature of Formniveau and the apparent 
demise of some classical findings. 

Three contributors investigate specific areas of human behavior. Vincenza De 
Petrillo, from Italy, selects a daunting subject, compatibility of couples. From the 
U.S.A., Lois Vaisman discusses the association between creativity and mental disor¬ 
ders, and Patricia Siegel explores the graphological perspectives of suicide. 

Vincenza De Petrillo and Alessandra Millevolte describe the four Moretti tem¬ 
peraments, to further increase the reader’s ability to understand personality utilizing 
this well-respected system of graphological analysis from Italy. From France, 
Jacqueline Peugeot presents a highly useful methodology for analyzing children’s 
handwritings, with illustrations of French and American children’s writings. 

Assessing personality with any single system of analysis is often inadequate 
in its ability to capture all facets of every individual’s behavioral makeup. The combi¬ 
nation of two or more different forms of testing and analysis offers an opportimity to 
broaden one’s understanding. Canadian graphologist, Renate Griffiths approaches 
this problem by employing two tests involving drawing in addition to handwriting, 
the Wartegg Test and the Tree Test. 

The two remaining articles are by American graphologists. Renata Propper 
provides a definitive graphological and historical study of Marie Antoinette. This 
biographical treatise is an in-depth study of one of France’s most famous queens, and 
makes for fascinating reading. Ruth and Sarah Holmes discuss a new venue for 
graphologists as jury consultants. They provide us with an inside look at our judicial 
system, and how jury consultants may provide valuable information for attorneys. 

Finally, we are introducing two new features in this issue of the Journal. The 
first is a Guideline for Authors. This provides clear instructions on how to organize 
articles for submission to the Journal, and will assist both the authors and the editors 
in reviewing their work. The second is devoted to making the Journal more interac¬ 
tive by asking our readers to submit “Letters to the Editor” on any questions or issues 
raised by this publication. Kindly address your Letters to the Editor to: 


ASPG Journal 

23 South Drive 

Great Neck, NY 1102; U.S.A. 


Alan Levine, Marc Seifer, Patricia Siegel 

The Editors 
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Dear Ms. Stein-Lewinson: 

I would like to take the opportunity to thank you for your inter¬ 
esting booklet. It was interesting to learn that handwriting can be classi¬ 
fied with so much detail. I was also pleased that you, in your handwriting 
analysis^ separate the objective so clearly from the ''intuitive”... 

With friendly regards^ 

Your A. Einstein 


Letter from Albert Einstein to Thea Stein Lewinson after reading 
her book, Handwriting Analysis: A Series of Scales for Evaluating 
the Aspects of Handwriting (1942), which she co-authored with 
Joseph Zubin, a well-known statistician. 










Photograph of Thea Stein Lewinson taken in 1995. 

Note written by Thea Stein Lewinson to Daniel and Florence Anthony. 
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Thea Stein Lewinson 

ABSTRACT: This is a reprint of a March 1938 article in Character and 
Personality, An International Psychological Quarterly, Vol. VI. Thea 
Stein Lewinson explains Klag^es*s fundamental concepts, starting with 
his system of philosophy, through characterology and the science of 
expression, to his system of graphology. In Klages’s philosophy, man is 
the battlefield between soul and mind. His science of character con¬ 
sists of five elements of personality, with personality being a system 
of dynamic relationships. In his science of expression, Klages 
explained why handwriting carries the individual stamp of personali¬ 
ty, and how every volitional element is induced by its personal “guid¬ 
ing image.” Lewinson explains Klages’s rejection of the graphology of 
isolated signs, and the significance of rhythm, Formniveau, harmony, 
regularity, and degree of connectedness. 

Although the reputation of Ludwig Klages is firmly established in his native Germany, 
he is almost imknown in other coimtries.^ This may be attributed in part to the fact 
that he employs the development and origin of the German language as a very impor¬ 
tant means of exemplifying and proving his theories, making, of course, a translation 
of his main works difficult. The greater obstacle, however, seems to he in his unique, 
intuitive philosophy on which aU the interpretations of his objective findings are based. 

Klages’s work is divided into four parts, each dependent upon the other in 
pyramid-like fashion: philosophy, characterology, the science of expression, and 
graphology. Accordingly, “Graphology is one aspect of the science of expression 
which in its turn is an aspect of the science of character; the science of character, how¬ 
ever, is an indispensable element of the potential knowledge of the essence of the 
world.This sentence may be considered an expression of Klages’s entire work. 
Because of the dependence of each higher field in Klages’s work upon a lower one, it 
is advisable to interpret briefly his philosophy, characterology, and science of expres¬ 
sion before presenting in greater detail his system of graphology. 


1. PHILOSOPHY: THE ANTAGONISM OF MIND AND SOUL 

Klages is considered a metaphysician. His philosophy is not logocentric but 
biocentric; the world of man is a battlefield between “soul” and “mind.”^ In this strug¬ 
gle, the mind triumphs and is the victor in a gradual but certain destruction of the 
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soul. This explains the title of his principal work: The Mind as the Antagonist of the 
SouJ.^ The terms “soul” and “mind” require an explanation because of their special 
meaning in Klages’s system. 

The word “soul” does not imply the soul of the human being only; Klages also 
ascribes soul to animals, plants, mountains, wind, water, etc., in short, to all elements 
of nature or phenomena. The soul represents, or rather is. Life itself - the rhythmic 
course of the Cosmos. 

The soul of any phenomenon^ has two poles, the archetype and its substance 
(archetype-soul and substance-soul): a passive-receptor and an active-effector pole. 
According to Klages, the passive-receptor pole is the most characteristic for the soul. 
In this inception, the soul leads a passive dream-like existence living through the 
influence of images, and only after it is released (forced by the polarity of another soul 
to reveal itself) does it become active in manifesting itself to the world of phenomena. 
In other words, the original characteristics of the soul are: passivity, unconscious¬ 
ness, night, dreaming, boundlessness, distance, and rhythm. This constellation, the 
predominance of the contemplative side of the soul as opposed to its substance, is 
apparent in the plant which represents transition from the mere phenomenon to the 
creature; several species of plants already possess the power of self-motility. 

In the next stage of development - the animal - the soul is no longer free, but 
is imprisoned in the living body which now assumes the leading role. The functions 
of the hving creature are: physical sensation (body pole) and contemplation (soul 
pole). In other words, the living body is the phenomenon of the soul; the soul is the 
meaning of the living body. This sentence, in essence, is the basis of Klages’s science 
of expression. In lower animals, physical sensation is dominant over contemplation; 
in higher animals, contemplation is strengthened at the expense of physical sensa¬ 
tion. Even in prehistoric man, contemplation was dominant over the sensory-effector 
processes. 

It was in this prehistoric state also that the mind began its destructive work 
of splitting the “receptor act” into “impression” and “apperception.” When this was 
completed, the creation of historic man took place. It meant the transition from pas¬ 
sivity to activity, from meditating to thinking, from the female to the male principle, 
from unconsciousness to consciousness, from liberation to bondage, from rhythm to 
measure, from dream to wakefulness, etc. According to Klages, life (the life of the 
soul) is sleep; consciousness annihilates the soul. 

Klages considers the irruption of the mind into the life-cell as disastrous. This 
grows out of his conception of the mind and its functions. The mind has the destruc¬ 
tive function of logical thinking and of regulating will. Actually, it possesses no face, 
no expression; it is noticeable only through its destructive effects on hfe. The specif¬ 
ic qualities of the mind are best exemplified by their contrast with those of life: “Life 
and mind are two diametrically opposed powers which are constantly at war with 
each other.” Life passively experiences the things that happen: it is the basis of expe¬ 
riencing. The mind delimits, specifies, labels, and numbers the phenomena of nature. 
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The functions of the mind have receptor and effector poles corresponding to 
those of the soul: logical thinking corresponds to contemplation; will power (“the cen¬ 
tral motive of life-repression”) to the physical sensation. Diagram A illustrates this 
polarity. 


Polarity 

Soul Mind 

Receptor 

Pole 

Contemplation Logical 

Thinking 

Effector 

Pole 

Physical 

Sensation Will 


Diagram A: The Polarity of Soul and Mind 

Logical thinking, one function of the mind, is the basis of all science. Its char¬ 
acteristics are objectivity, logic, and monistic explanation. Logical thinking interrupts 
the rhythmic course of life; it is the destructive tendency of the mind. The will, the 
second function of the mind, regulates and inhibits life; it overcomes obstacles and is 
the cause of action which achieves the aim set by thinking. When feelings become 
“motives,” they are changed into an active tendency through a vohtion exactly adapt¬ 
ed to its aim. The wish passively aims toward something; the will actively has the aim 
as its purpose. Potentially, wishes include everything imaginable, but the real aim of 
volition is only the part of the wish one thinks possible of reahzation. The will is also 
the experience of physical resistance; it is the negation of reality and, instead of being 
related to the past, is related to the “ghost” of the future. 

Klages’s ideas about the development (from life -> to thought -> to will) are 
most clearly presented in his discussion of human evolution. This development occurs 
in three stages: the prehistoric man (the Pelasger),® the Prometheic man (up to 
Leonardo), and the Heracleic man (the modern man). The Pelasger is the human being 
before the irruption of the mind; he is the passive dreaming creature in whom con¬ 
templation is the predominant function. He is in direct contact with the life of the 
Cosmos and the symbols of reality. The last evidences of the Pelasger man are found 
in the primitives. After the irruption of the mind into the life-cell, the growth of con¬ 
sciousness occurs in the Prometheic man. The mind, however, is still dependent upon 
hfe, and the images are still real (as in China, Asia, and Europe with their speculative 
philosophies). In the third period, the Heracleic man developed the urge for action 
which is the basis of the Christian world-conception. In the Heracleic man, the mind 
is freed of its dependence upon the soul. Thenceforth, the activity of thinking and the 
will for power are free to develop. The development proceeds from life to mind. The 
historic man is the carrier of consciousness. The machine is gradually taking pos¬ 
session of modern man, and the mind is carrying on its destruction of the soul-unit. 
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until that time when all of hfe will have been killed; but death of the soul will mean 
death of the mind and of the human being too. Life can exist without the mind, but 
the mind is nourished by life and is nothing without it. Klages’s outlook is pes¬ 
simistic. 


II. THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER: 

THE FIVE ELEMENTS OF PERSONALITY 

The only place in the universe where soul and mind meet and merge is the per¬ 
sonality. The basic principle upon which Klages’ characterology is founded is one 
which presents the personality as a system of dynamic relationships. 

According to Klages, there are five fimdamental elements or attitudes which 
constitute character: the material, the nature, the structime, the techtonic, and the 
aspect. The material constitutes the quantitative properties of characters; it represents 
the talents in their totahty; the nature is a composite of the properties of direction in 
their totahty, the driving forces or interests; the structure is a relational quahty and 
does not indicate a person’s stock of force or the directions in which the forces develop, 
but rather the differences of manner or mode with which the forces will pursue their 
course (e.g., hvely or sluggish); the techtonic or architectural quahty relates to the har¬ 
mony or disharmony among the other three quahties - material, nature, and structure; 
it is comprised of coherence, measure, harmoniousness; or incoherence, contradiction, 
disharmony; or firmness, stable nature and infirmity (imstable nature), maturity and 
immaturity, and the like: it is an original quahty in itself. The aspect of character is com¬ 
posed of properties of conduct, such as righteousness, honesty, exactness, loyalty, etc. 
These latter are, according to Klages, nothing but the pseudo-typical reactions to social 
hfe; they can be analyzed further. In non-Klagean characterology they are the basis of 
the “pseudo-types” and considered final properties. They are changing traits of behav¬ 
ior and, when thoroughly analyzed, can be grouped under Klages’s quahties of materi¬ 
al or nature. Inasmuch as techtonic and aspect are based on the first three groups of 
character quahties (material, nature, and structure), it is most important to give the lat¬ 
ter special consideration. The properties of material are of a quantitative character; 
those of structure, relative; those of nature, directive. One could say that Klages views 
the personahty as a variable three-dimensional hving entity (material, nature, structure) 
with varying coherence (techtonic) and varying reactions (aspect). 

The material comprises all the endowments and talents of a person, his 
potentialities, his ability to feel, will and reason. As a whole, it is the capital with 
which one can work, or which one can waste. There are quantitative differences 
among individuals. Material also includes such capacities of the intellect as memo¬ 
ry and recollection, the faculties of imagination (faculty for impression), and the 
faculty of apprehension. These two latter faculties constitute the basis for percep¬ 
tion, the former for vital conditions, the latter for intellectual conditions. In the con- 
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trasting qualities of the imaginative faculties (full and empty, warm and cold, heavy 
and light, deep and shallow, etc.) as well as in those of the capacities of apprehen¬ 
sion (associative and apperceptive, subjective and objective, concrete and abstract, 
etc.), we find again representatives of both soul and mind. “All properties of talent 
in character are quantitative since each of them can be measured by a scale; all the 
properties of the structure are relative properties, each being represented by the 
proportion between magnitudes.”^ This makes a clear distinction between material 
and structure of character with special emphasis on the relativity of the structure 
as characteristic. 

There are three properties of structure: the capacity for having one’s feelings 
aroused, which is often referred to as “affectivity;” the capacity for arousing one’s 
will, which approximates the general term “temperament;” the personal capacity for 
expression or the “threshold of expression” (Naturell in German). The capacity for 
arousing feelings, will, and expression are dependent on either the strength of the 
corresponding urges or the weakness of the corresponding blocking power, the 
resistance. This relationship which comprises all three properties of the structure is 
transformed into an equation (see The Science of Character, Chapter VII): 


C (capacity for stimulation) = U (u rge) = 1 

R (resistance) 


It is not difficult to re-identify, in the forms of the urges and the resistance, the rep¬ 
resentatives of soul and mind. It might be interesting to mention that, according to 
Klages, the contrast between the sanguine and the phlegmatic temperament depends 
upon the excitability of the will. 

The third, and in Klages’ mind, the most important property of character, is 
the nature, a directive property composed of the driving forces or the disposition of 
feehngs. Driving force (Triebfeder) corresponds to “interest.” By a driving force 
Klages means the direction of a person’s vohtion. In connection with vohtion, we must 
distinguish between dependence on mind and dependence on life. “The immediate 
gauge for the capacity of one personality is another personality, the gauge for driv¬ 
ing forces is another group of driving forces within the same personality.”® Up to the 
present time, the analysis of driving forces has been made according to inadequate 
standards of evaluation. The driving forces are in part motives of the will and in part 
dispositions of the feelings. When we speak of driving forces we do not mean vital feel¬ 
ings, but rather the so-called ego-feelings. We find them either (considering the ego 
as representative of the mind) on the side of self-assertion (Selbstbehauptung), or on 
the side of self-yielding® (Selbst-Hingabe, the side of the soul), which together form 
the basis for the system of driving forces. There can be no feeling of the ego without 
resonance of the vital side of man, and, conversely, no vital feeling without the reso- 
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nance of the ego. The driving forces must be regarded as mutual competitors because 
of the split in man between mind and soul. 

Every impulse toward self-assertion is (with reference to vitality) an impulse 
that binds certain vital processes. Conversely, every impulse toward self-yielding is an 
impulse that unbinds or releases certain vital processes. Thus all driving forces are 
divided into two main divisions, namely, those of bonds and those of releases, with cor¬ 
responding subdivisions. 


III. EXCERPTS FROM THE SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION^"" 

In the human being we distinguish several different kinds of movements; the 
reflex movement, the impulse movement, the expressive movement, the mechanical 
movement, and the volitional movement. The expressive movement is one aspect of the 
impulse movement; the reflex movement is a component part of the expressive move¬ 
ment; mechanical movements were previously impulse movements and belong to this 
category; vohtional movement is an impulse movement which is directed by volition. 
The three main types with which we are concerned are the expressive movement, the 
impulse movement, and the vohtional movement. What differentiates them from each 
other is their relationship to their aims. The expressive movement has no ulterior aim, 
but carries its meaning within itself; the impulse movement has its aim in the envi¬ 
ronment; and for the volitional movement, the conscious w illi ng of the aim is signif¬ 
icant. Actions (in contrast to a passive dream-like existence) are volitional movements, 
and handwriting belongs to this category. The question that interests us here is 
whether it is possible that the volitional movements express personality, that is, per¬ 
sonality in its essence. Klages’s answer to this is affirmative. He offers the following 
explanation. The mind would not appear in action at all, if it were not coupled with 
the vitality of the person. Klages tries to prove this in Diagram which illustrates 
the volitional movement. Movement (M) is the result of volition (V) which is the pres¬ 
ent state of the personality (P). 


V 



M 


Diagram B: The Volitional Movement 
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From here Klages proceeds to the thesis: volitional movement expresses the 
personality of the willing person. The volition itself is not expressive, and the aim of 
the volitional movement is not important in this respect either; the only thing that is 
of decisive importance is the individual course of the movement. 

There is unity of character in all the volitional movements of any individual, 
or every personal movement will assume that manner of movement which is charac¬ 
teristic of the individual. For example, the writing movement (M) is the result of the 
will to express oneself by means of a prescribed writing system, the vohtion (V), which 
is the present state of some personality (P). Consecpiently, the handwriting is a voli¬ 
tional movement and must necessarily carry the individual stamp of any personality. 

The vohtional movement (being an impulse movement directed by vohtion) can¬ 
not exist without the impulse movement, but the impulse movement can exist without 
the vohtional movement. Every state of the hving body is the expression of an impulse 
system; every attitude finds expression. Every movement of the hving body is a vital 
movement (that is, impulse or modified impulse movement), and each vital movement 
has two constituent parts, the impulsive and the expressive. Klages says that the expres¬ 
sive side of the vital movements (that is, of every movement of the hving body) is the vis¬ 
ible manifestation of the impulses and feelings or of the psychic life of the human being 
and formulates the fohowing principle of expression: “An expressive (body) movement is 
the visible manifestation of the impulses and feelings which are represented in the vital 
movement of which it is a component part. "The second principle reads: ”The expression 
manifests the pattern of a psychic movement as to its strength, duration, and direction ." 

In short, expression considered as an aspect of impulse movement and, con¬ 
sequently, of vohtional movement, represents the essence of the personality. 

The question now arises: how is it possible for the human being to perceive 
the expression of the soul, and how is he able to interpret this expression? The answer 
is that the human being’s capacity for expression is by nature coordinated with his 
capacity for impression. Impression is divided into two functions: a passive one, the 
receiving of the impression; and an active one, the objectification of the impression 
which makes it possible for one to become aware of one’s own nature as well as that 
of others. It is through this objectification only that any expression receives its mean¬ 
ing. It is the foundation of the science of expression. 

Finally, the principle of representation or “guiding image’’ is one of the most 
significant portions of Klages’s science of expression. Klages formulates the princi¬ 
ples of representations as follows: “Every volitional movement is also induced by its 
personal 'guiding image”' (Leitbild). This principle of the “guiding image’’ has proved 
itself very fertile, especially in graphology. With regard to the interpretation of 
expressive movements, according to Klages, it seems that the expressive and the rep¬ 
resentative data are usually integrated in the same direction, and that the “guiding 
image’’ usually accentuates the expressive tendency. In the artistic productions of dif¬ 
ferent historic periods, cultures, and races, we are able to recognize the guiding 
image characteristic of each of them. 
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IV. EXCERPTS FROM GRAPHOLOGY'^ 

The tangible test of Klages’s science of expression is his system of grapholo¬ 
gy which he considers to be the same as the psychology of handwriting. Handwriting 
is a permanent and measurable record of volitional movement which can be used for 
comparative study at any time. Handwriting not only is an expressive volitional move¬ 
ment, but is also formed by the personal “guiding image” (Leitbild) and is markedly 
influenced by the individuaFs sense of space. For Klages, handwriting is, above all, 
the “sediment of hving,” of character; it is a rhythmic movement condition, in which 
each single movement reflects the entire personality, the sum total of the writer’s 
intellectual, emotional, and physical tendencies. Handwriting is an agent of psy¬ 
chodiagnostics that can be used for the most varied purposes. As can be readily under¬ 
stood, a graphology based on Klages’s philosophy of expression must naturally reject 
the so-called graphology of isolated signs. This latter method tries to interpret each 
isolated sign of writing as a specific character trait, thus disregarding the vital basis 
of handwriting. According to Klages, one must be concerned with a physiognomy of 
functions and not with a physiognomy of organs. The real cause of an isolated detail 
becomes comprehensible only insofar as it is related to the living whole. Klages says 
that handwriting is not a separable mixture (like peas and lentils) but a compound. 
Every symptom bears the color of all the other symptoms with which it occurs. The 
criteria which Klages uses for the interpretation of handwriting are regularity and 
harmony, the Formniveau, spaciousness, speed and pressure, width, slant and pastos- 
ity, forms of connection and degree of connection, copiousness and character of direc¬ 
tion, initial emphasis, overlining and distribution of the movement, spacing of the 
writing as a whole and related features, also the indications of the so-called “acquired” 
handwriting. I shall now proceed to a discussion of some of the fundamentals which 
form the basis of handwriting interpretation. 

Rhythm plays a decisive part in Klages’s system of graphology. He illustrates 
his conception'^ of it by contrasting rhythm with measure in reference to “time”: 
rhythm is similar reproduction of similar periods; measure is the mathematically 
exact repetition of same periods. Rhythm is an attribute of life (soul), while measure 
is an attribute of the mind. The whole Cosmos is a rhythmic happening as exempli¬ 
fied by the nature-events, day and night, summer and winter, high and low tide, prop¬ 
agation, etc. The rhythmic flow of life is disturbed by the wakefulness of the mind. 
The conflict between rhythm (soul) and measure (mind) is manifested in the hand¬ 
writing. There exists not only a rhythm in time, but also a rhythm of form, move¬ 
ment, and distribution with which we are most concerned in graphology. 

The criterion of the double meaning (plus or minus) of every graphological 
indication is the so-called Formniveau, a factor of greatest significance. It indicates 
the rhythmic reproduction of original forms in the handwriting; it means the fullness 
of life. The stronger the rhythm of the form, the more is original life expressed in the 
handwriting, the higher is the Formniveau, and vice versa. Beauty of production is 
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always dependent upon the predominance of form-rhythm. We could say: the life of 
the handwriting lies in the strength of the form. We have to identify the originality 
of the form before we can estimate its capacity for rhythmic division. We find the 
measuring stick for the genuineness of life-expression in the degree to which life has 
mastered and embodied the rule, the product of the mind. 

The higher above the average of its period and its surroundings is the origi¬ 
nal form-rhythm of the handwriting, the more positive must the evaluation be; simi¬ 
larly, the converse is given a negative value. Banality, set patterns, school-copy mean 
just so many negations in life. Klages distinguishes five degrees of Formniveau, start¬ 
ing with the most original and rhythmic writing and descending into unoriginal and 
arrhythmic or regulated writing. It is easy to see that the basis of this fundamental 
evaluation is taken from Klages’s general attitude. His gradation is from little life to 
fuller life to fullest life. This evaluation has nothing to do with intelligence. 
Consequently, the Formniveau is for Klages to gradation between full living form- 
rhythm and deadly periodicity. The fullness of life is characterized by the fact that one 
handwriting is superior to another by the predominance of rhythmic individuality 
and originality. 

An important point is “harmony” (Ebenmass) in handwriting, which is also a 
rhythmic condition. But the strength of this harmony-rhythm is based upon an eval¬ 
uation of the distribution-rhythm and the movement-rhythm of the writing. We speak 
of a high degree of harmony, if there is a rhythmic distribution of the writing impulses 
with no disturbances in their flow. A low degree of harmony is indicated by lack of 
distribution and movement-rhythm, or a disturbance of their flow. The main question 
rests in whether or not these modes of rhythm are disturbed or undisturbed. As to the 
distribution rhythm of the writing, we find that in each writing field the word-bodies 
stand out against the background (the empty space), in a definite, characteristic way. 
Sometimes the optic impression is one of balance, sometimes one of conflict. The for¬ 
mer reveals harmony, the latter lack of harmony and, consequently, lack of distribu¬ 
tion-rhythm. One can judge the rhythmic distribution best by considering the word 
intervals only. The movement-rhythm is expressed in the writing by rhythmic fluctu¬ 
ations of the writing elements (pressure, width, size, slant, etc.). Consequently, the 
“harmony” in a writing may be disturbed by an entanglement in the writing which is 
usually caused by the great contrast between short and long letters and by the 
arrhythmic (not the irregular) proportion of writing elements. 

Harmony can be called the gauge for personal excitability of feelings. It 
expresses the relationship of two opposite functions: psychic urge and psychic resist¬ 
ance (see “affectivity,” p.l5). Harmony in handwriting corresponds to equanimity; a 
lack of harmony, to excitability. Impulse and resistance, no matter what their nature, 
receive their dynamic energy from the strength of the individual life, expressed in the 
plus- and minus-valuation of high and low Formniveau. Consequently, harmony may 
be accorded two possible interpretations: equanimity (the lack of excitability) as a 
plus-valuation (calmness and quietness) can arise from psychic depth (symptom of 
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fullness of life); it can, however, also manifest itself as a minus-valuation (insuscepti¬ 
bility, unsensitiveness, dullness, being thick-skinned) which arises from paucity of 
life. This contrasting evaluation is also valid for lack of harmony. Excitability of feel¬ 
ings can be based on either fullness of hfe (plus) - the sensitive person, open and sus¬ 
ceptible to the slightest fluctuations of feelings - or paucity of life (minus) - the irri¬ 
table person, the curious person, the person who is craving for sensations, the person 
who is excited about nothing all. “Harmony” is an example of how the quality of struc¬ 
ture can be expressed in the handwriting. 

Another important aspect of handwriting is regularity. Regularity or irregu¬ 
larity refers to the size, the width, and the slant of writing. While the degree of 
Formniveau and “harmony” is found by an evaluation of some kind of rhythm, the 
degree of regularity is ascertained by a measurement of the scope of oscillation in the 
writing features. Klages holds that the mind and its functions, logical thinking and 
the will, have practically no expression, meaning that they become apparent only 
through their effects on the forms of life, and that the will is the regulating and block¬ 
ing force. If there is regularity in the writing movement, it must be attributed to the 
influence of the will, the regulating principle, the nature of which is, briefly, to sup¬ 
press change and mutation. Consequently, the degree of regularity will be an index to 
the predominance of will. It does not follow, however, that regular writing must nec¬ 
essarily be interpreted as an indication of strong will and irregularity of weak will. 
When there is a “predominance of will,” one has to consider the disposition of the per¬ 
son, how much vitality had to be overcome and forced into regularity. Will and feel¬ 
ings are in opposition, and the will predominate insofar as it is able to master the feel¬ 
ings. Feelings represent nature and life; will represents the mind. There are different 
degrees of weakness of will which are expressed in the irregularity of writing; the 
feelings predominate either by reason of the weakness of the will (e.g., fickleness, 
irresolution) or by reason of the enormous strength of the original impulses. Here 
again we encounter the fundamental principle of the system that every expressive 
indicator includes the possibility of a double meaning. Regularity is found in the 
handwriting of the pedantic bookworm and also in the handwriting of a strong and 
powerful impulse-person, who controls life with an even stronger will, as, for exam¬ 
ple, Bismarck. Irregularity is found in the handwriting of the imsteady adventurer 
and of those of very strong will, who, nevertheless, are overpowered by passionate 
feelings and impulses, as, for instance, in the case of Beethoven. Whatever evaluation 
is chosen should depend upon the Formniveau as the basis of standardization. 
Regularity is the expression of the material quality of handwriting (will and feeling). 

The next example is the expression of an intellectual capacity, the degree of 
connectedness (another material quality). There are handwritings in which single let¬ 
ters stand separated from each other. This is unconnected handwriting. There are 
other handwritings in which each letter is connected with the following letter with¬ 
out interruption. This is called connected handwriting. In between the two are the so- 
called “equilibrated” writings in which we find an equal amoimt of connected and dis- 
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connected writing. (The case of an irregular change between connected and uncon¬ 
nected writing indicates the presence of serious disturbances.) 

Writing is systematized conduct and its systematization is demonstrated in 
the regular stopping and starting of the pen. Connected writing can be considered an 
imnatural connection of natural life-factors, while disconnected writing can be con¬ 
sidered unnatural disconnection of natural life-factors. The activity of logical con¬ 
necting is extreme in cases of non-observance of the natural pauses in movement. The 
positive interpretation of connectedness is logical activity and a gift of synthesis and 
dialectic, deliberation, calculation, etc. Negatively, it is lack of new ideas - the abihty 
of the mind to elaborate only on what is present. The positive interpretation of uncon¬ 
nected writing is wealth of spontaneous ideas, which often results in original discov¬ 
ery and intellectual initiative; or practically, in cleverness and will. The negative inter¬ 
pretation is the tendency to be erratic, to lack logic; practically, lack of consideration 
and common sense. One could also say that disconnected writing is, in a positive 
sense, the expression of intuition. 

Another point of interest is the manner in which the principle of represen¬ 
tation, the “guiding image,” affects handwriting - and its interpretation. Certain 
channels of expression for the impulse for representation are the conspicuous 
places in the writing-field, such as the beginning of letters, paragraphs, and 
words; this is initial emphasis. Emphasis of the initial letters originates in a desire 
for self-estimation; in certain characters, it develops into a desire for greatness. 
The most favorable condition is a state of equilibrium between the self-confidence 
of a person and his self-estimation. In writing, this is expressed by a proportionate 
relationship between the width and the height of the initial letter, and the rest of 
the writing. The positive meaning of initial emphasis is the desire for significance, 
its negative meaning is vanity. The initial emphasis is the graphological indication 
of a driving force. 

I should like to mention briefly at this point that each graphological indica¬ 
tion is in itself an indication of either the releasing of life forces or of the binding of 
life forces (i.e., releases: speed, spaciousness, irregularity, etc.; bonds: slowness, small¬ 
ness, regularity, etc.). The proportion between releases and bonds in handwriting is 
of great significance and plays, for example, an important part in the interpretation 
of “acquired” handwriting. 

It is not possible within the space of this article to present a more detailed 
account of Klages’s system of graphology. My purpose is to show the development of 
some of Klages’s fundamental concepts which led from his system of philosophy, 
through characterology and the science of expression, to his system of graphology. 
As a result of Klages’s leadership, graphology has been used as a psychodiagnostic 
method in Europe for the last three decades and has found practical application in the 
fields of child and vocational guidance, in cases of personality adjustment, for vari¬ 
ous business and legal purposes, and for personality studies of patients suffering 
from certain chronic diseases. 
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THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS 
OF THE MORETTI GRAPHOLOGICAL SYSTEM 

Vincenzo De Petrillo and Alessandro Millevolte 


ABSTRACT: Girolamo Moretti founded Italian g^apholog^ that is cur¬ 
rently taught at L.U.M.S.A. Rome University and Urbino University. 

This article represents a chapter from De Petrillo and Millevolte’s book 
The Application of the G, Moretti Graphological System (2000), with 
graphic definitions from another section of the book. The four tem¬ 
peraments - assault, resistance, giving, and waiting - were not intend¬ 
ed by Moretti to classify people, but are to be regarded as ‘‘guidelines*’ 
for approaching the soul of the writer. 

According to Moretti, there is a difference between Temperament and Character: the 
former is the complex of physiological, biochemical, and endocrine factors marking 
and individualizing a person; the latter is the complex of prevailing tendencies of a 
person to act in a certain manner under given circumstances. In other words. 
Character is just Temperament modified by experience, and by the interaction of the 
individual with the environment. 

By looking carefully at the way animals would behave and react, Moretti sin¬ 
gled out four temperaments: Assault, Resistance, Giving, and Waiting. These refer to 
the survival instinct and the social instinct. The former pushes the Ego to self- 
defence; it leads the subject to attack the outer world in order to defend “the inahen- 
able rights of the Ego,” as Moretti himself said. The social instinct pushes the indi¬ 
vidual forward in search of the Other, the outer world. 

In handwriting, the survival instinct is revealed by angles, whereas the social 
instinct is mirrored by curves. Angularity and curvature, when in equilibrium, sig¬ 
nify that the individual is well balanced, with a good level of sociability: the instinct 
of self-preservation and the social instinct are integrated. 

The Assault Temperament indicates that the individual is capable of facing dif¬ 
ficulties with determination and of overcoming obstacles courageously. The 
Temperament of Resistance indicates the ability to resist obstacles. The Giving 
Temperament tends to be concihatory, and will give in to obstacles. The Waiting 
Temperament reveals the ability to get round any obstacle. As can be guessed, in a 
well-balanced adult, all four temperaments are present and in harmony. 
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ASSAULT 

Among the existing definitions of “assault,” we have chosen the following 
which seems to fit perfectly with what Moretti meant by this term: to move toward 
somebody or something’ with force and determination, overcoming obstacles and resist¬ 
ance. The primary graphological indexes of the Assault Temperament are as follows: 

THICKENED Type 1 — script where the downstrokes are thicker than the upstrokes, 
that shows strength, impulse, and activity; 

A ANGLES - script with angles, either blimted or pointed, as the base of small letters, espe¬ 
cially ovals, which mirror resentment, touchiness, contrariness, and even violent prejudice; 

SPRINGING - script where letters seem to jrnnp up and down on the line, which imphes 
impulsiveness, responsiveness, and imexpected outbursts in action and thought. 



The Assault Temperament shows two aspects of aggressiveness that can be either 
socialized (positive interpretation) or non-sociaJized (negative interpretation). By socialized 
aggressiveness we mean the successful socialization of the two basic instincts; that is to 
say, the survival instinct and the social instinct are quite in harmony. Socialized aggres¬ 
siveness combines the instinctual need to impose one’s own will and the wish for interper¬ 
sonal relationships. In other words, the needs of the Ego and needs of the Other are inte¬ 
grated. In this case, needless to say, the handwriting presents positive signs that belong 
to the Giving Temperament. Consequently, they moderate the Assault Temperament. 

When aggressiveness happens to be non-socialized, the survival instinct is mal- 
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adjusted. In this case, aggressiveness may stem from: 

• inflexibility, rigidity (i.e., the tendency to exert oppressive power); 

• excitabihty, irritabihty (i.e., the capabihty of being activated by and reacting to 
stimuli - readily roused into action or a state of excitement which is the urge for 
unrestrained responsiveness); 

• megalomania, pomposity (meaning that aggressiveness can result from feelings 
of compensation).^ 

Non-socialized aggressiveness imphes, in handwriting, the lack of a positive 
presence of signs belonging to the Giving Temperament. It is worth mentioning that 
there is risk of hypertension when aggressiveness happens to be non-socialized. 


RESISTANCE 

“To resist” can be defined as “to exert force in opposition to someone or some¬ 
thing regarded as hostile.” In the Resistance Temperament, the Ego refuses the pres¬ 
ence and the influence of the Other. The primary graphological indexes are: 

B ANGLES - A angles plus one or two angles, either blunted or pointed, occurring in 
the letter somewhere other than the basehne, which shows obstinacy, i.e., the tenden¬ 
cy to be imreasonably or perversely unyielding; 

STABLE BASELINE - script proceeds horizontally without rising or falhng from the 
basehne, which mirrors the determination not to deflect; 

DRY - very angular writing, tight letters and narrow spacing between letters, sim¬ 
plified forms, small size, which indicates that the individual is rigidly firm in achiev¬ 
ing what he wants. In addition, he has a firm hold on what he has achieved. 



Figure 2: Resistance 
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Let us now have a close look at both the positive and negative aspects of the 
Resistance Temperament. The former is when “resistance” is simply a defence of one’s 
own rights (“the inalienable rights of the Ego” as Moretti would say), useful for the 
makeup of a soimd, stable, and well-balanced personal identity. Here “resistance” 
implies the capabihty of being consistent and straightforward. 

A positive interpretation of the graphological indexes of the Resistance 
Temperament is given by the presence, in the handwriting, of signs belonging to the 
Giving as well as the Waiting Temperaments. 

The negative aspect of this temperament is when “resistance” takes on the 
meaning of: 

• irrationally determined will, expressive of mental and emotional inflexibility; 

• rigid discipline and excessive, uncritical devotion to rules governing conduct or activity; 

• possessiveness, which hinders self-giving (any external request is regarded as 
an aggression to one’s own well-being, possessions, or property). 


GIVING 

Here are some definitions of the verb “to give”: 

• to place something at someone’s disposal; to give over one’s rights to somebody; 

• to give up and cease resistance or contention; 

• to give way to pressure or influence; 

• to yield, give in, relinquish, surrender, and submit. 

The primary graphological indexes of the Giving Temperament are as follows: 

DESCENDING^ - script which falls progressively down from the baseline as it 
approaches the right margin, which shows atony, i.e., the lack of physiological tone 
(especially of a contractile organ), weakness, depression; 

SPACE BETWEEN LETTERS^ - script where the space of a single letter “o” can fit 
between letters, which mirrors liberality^ in giving, marked by generosity, broad¬ 
mindedness, tolerance; 

OPEN - script in which “a”s and “o”s and their derivatives are open at the top, which 
reveals that the sexual drive leads to a search for contact and closeness. 

The main positive aspect of the Giving Temperament is the tendency of the 
individual to have a conciliatory attitude. In this case the other temperaments are pos¬ 
itively influenced by the presence, in the handwriting, of the Giving Temperament. 
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Figure 3: Giving 


Let us move on to the negative aspect of the temperament. Giving takes on a 
negative interpretation when it means/imphes: 

• incapability of struggling to endure or surmount; 

• inability to oppose resistance; 

• precarious balance due to the unsteadiness of the personal identity; 

• inability to strive in order to overcome obstacles. 

When so, the individual tends to be a coward inasmuch as he cannot face up 
to reality. 


WAITING 

Here we come to a very complex temperament, which imphes as many as nine 
primary indexes! Generally speaking, “waiting” is a state or attitude of watchfulness 
and expectancy. Moreover, an individual who is inchned to wait is likely to consider 
carefully before action in order to find proper ways to achieve goals successfully. The 
person can hold back expectantly and play for time in order to act more effectively. It 
must be added that whoever waits too long is bound to miss chances and opportuni¬ 
ties, as well as delay responsiveness. The primary graphological signs of the Waiting 
Temperament are as follows. 
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DELIBERATE - writing where both letter breadth and spacing between words are 
equally proportioned and greater than average, while spacing between letters is 
less than average. It shows a need to reflect, to think quietly and calmly, a need 
to examine something carefully, a need to inspect, to view closely in critical 
appraisal. 

LABORED - writing that proceeds with difficulty; spasmodic and congested pressure; 
sudden breaks in the texture of the stroke, recurrent blockages and contortions, and 
WAVERING - script in which groups of letters or entire words show a discordant 
slant; downstrokes go in different directions. Both reveal concern and apprehension 
due to mistrust of self, resulting from subjective^ uncertainty. 

LIGHT - script with light pressure throughout, and FINE - script of medium size and 
light pressure, written with natural care and spontaneity. Both show sensitivity, del¬ 
icacy of feeling, and tender-heartedness. 

THICK - GROSS - script with evenly thick pressure, with no difference between 
downstrokes and upstrokes, which indicates that the individual is inclined to regard 
things in an unemotional® way (and may also be lacking in readiness, promptness, 
and willingness). 

STROKES of AFFECTEDNESS - strokes that are precise, artistically graceful, gen¬ 
erally rounded, occurring at the beginning, middle, or end of words. They reveal 
hypocrisy (meaning the tendency to delay by evasion or deception, delay in hopes of 
a favorable change, etc.) and opportunism (meaning the art, policy, or practice of tak¬ 
ing advantage of opportunities or circumstances, especially with little regard for prin¬ 
ciples or consequences). 

CAREFUL - script with restrained gesture, that may or may not be aesthetic, and 
careful letter formations, and SMOOTH - clear and neat writing; small or medium cal¬ 
ibre script with very light pressure and good fluency. Both show a need for precision, 
exactness, accuracy, and perfectionism. 

PEDANTIC - an apparently well thought-out script with a copybook appearance and 
a strong-light pressure pattern, and METICULOUS - small writing with signs indi¬ 
cating lack of continuity and fluidity. Both indicate excessive care in the considera¬ 
tion, or treatment, of details. 

C ANGLES - writing with a flowing, curved, and elastic movement; most of the angles 
are rounded; just a few angles are present here and there. They reveal carefulness, 
watchfulness, and sense of opportunity, meaning that the individual can easily per¬ 
ceive if something is suitable or convenient for a particular situation. 
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FLEXIBLE - script with a slight and harmonious oscillation of the letter axes, and 
TWISTED- script with letter axes which bend abruptly against each other. Both show 
a need to look into things in order to discover their intimate meaning. 


\)' rtujottb c^ucxXol jracfesti, 

•jXiiXCO cC /xXcoUjOSCLVJlU cl^ tAx 

-^XX|^5aJL. CjUjoftx /OOOjO 

^euAuo^ otoooXa |>ro|<.sviouxi5x ^ Jxt ^soaHooIcx 
-W OViX^^Vo cbjlX I Ut CLC>to^ SCJKJJL'^CLi 


Figure 4: Waiting 

Like the Temperaments illustrated so far, the Waiting Temperament also has 
positive as well as negative aspects. The former imply reflection; careful consideration 
of a given subject matter, idea, or purpose; wariness in the form of watchful prudence 
in detecting and escaping danger. The latter imply the tendency to dissemble; i.e., to 
hide under false appearances which can lead the individual to be deceptive. Moreover, 
when the Waiting Temperament is dominant, the individual may find it hard to make 
a decision due to the tendency to split hairs, thereby hindering efficiency. 

Before taking a close look at the four Morettian Temperaments through some 
handwriting samples, it is necessary to stress that Moretti did not intend to classify 
all human beings based on these four temperament types. The Four Moretti 
Temperaments should be regarded as “guidelines” that are a helpful tool in approach¬ 
ing the soul of the writer. 
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THE COMPATIBILITY OF THE COUPLE 

Vincenza De Petrillo 

ABSTRACT: The ^apholog^ical counselor can help couples have a better 
understanding of each other. This article discusses the sig^ficance of 
projection and conununication in relation to couple compatihility. The 
foundations of the Moretti system of graphology, and the basic elements 
of the system for assessing couple compatibility, are explained. 
Descriptions of couples are given reflecting handwritings with contrast¬ 
ing dynamics, similarities, and dissimilarities that are compatible. 

One of the many fields of applied graphology is the compatibility of the couple, which 
is of endless fascination to me and is the subject of my graphological research. 

Since the topic I’ll be discussing is incredibly vast, I’ve had to be selective with 
my material, and confine myself to the following questions: 

What is the graphological counselor for couples expected to accomplish? 

How can compatihility he **measured”? 

What does a graphologist do when assessing compatihility? 

As a first step, I would like to say that choice of one’s partner is a multifacto¬ 
rial matter. It is influenced by a long chain of events that contribute to the makeup of 
personality. In other words, the structure of one’s Self and one’s Self-image will have 
a certain influence on the choice itself. 

Moreover, if the individual is subjected to numerous repressions throughout 
his psychosexual development, as an adult he will have a distorted image of reality. 
Thus, reality will not be perceived objectively, but will be colored with all the projec¬ 
tions the individual will have been forced to resort to. Good qualities can also be pro¬ 
jected onto the Other. In this case, the individual, not able to recognize them within 
himself, longs for them and searches for them outside of himself. In addition, one can 
project onto others the ability to fulfill one’s own needs. These are the projections that 
often lead to “illusions of love.” They are ultimately the outcome of the urge of the 
individual to idealize the Other or create a fantasy-image to his own liking so that the 
Other can fulfill those needs left imsatisfied in his infancy. 

Of course, I am not speaking of the harmoniously structured personality, 
which is not distressed by grave disappointments because of its ability to cope with 
reahty adequately and sensibly. 

I am referring here to the people with a defect in self-esteem (either underval¬ 
uation of overvaluation of the Self). 
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I have noticed more often than not that people with low self-esteem easily 
resort to projective identifications. As a matter of fact, we could say, the lower the self¬ 
esteem the higher the need for projection. 

Increasing one’s self-esteem enhances communication. The capacity to com¬ 
municate is at the core of good compatibility between couples, but I’ll come back to 
that later. The integrated and well-balanced personality knows himself/herself quite 
well and can see the Other, his/her partner, just as he/she is. If a problem arises, the 
individual is likely to look at it objectively and find a realistic solution to it. 

Most of the couples I have met have some difficulty with problem solving. 
They usually tend to undervalue themselves. Each partner tries to disguise his/her 
own difficulties by erecting defenses. 

Coming back to the first question, I think that one of the main tasks of the 
graphologist - especially when a distressed couple comes along - is to help each party 
to understand the other better. If the graphologist succeeds in helping the couple see 
reality more objectively and realistically, he/she is likely to help the parties commu¬ 
nicate more effectively. 

Now here we come to the core of the matter: communication. Communication 
and compatibility are deeply interrelated. One criterion for assessing compatibility is 
the ability of the two parties to communicate. 

What is communication? Among the several definitions, there is one I prefer. 
It reads: “Exchange of symbols intended to create common significations.” The key¬ 
word here is “exchange.” If two personalities are alike, what can they exchange? 

In such a case, communication is unlikely to develop. If they both have the 
same traits, the same qualities, or the same defects, they find it hard to interact, that 
is to say, to have an effect on each other. Thus, the relationship between the parties is 
neither stimulating nor enriching. 

I’ve read that no exchange takes place between two communicating vessels of 
the same height when both are filled up with the same fluid at the same temperature. 
That also applies to the relationship between two similar parties: no exchange, no 
mutual exchange, no interaction. Eventually they might find themselves a sort of 
pond. But life is energy in motion, something flowing, not stagnating. As far as I can 
see, too many similarities do not contribute to self-actuahzation. Each of the parties 
cannot fully reahze his or her potential. 

And what happens if the parties are very unalike? They may feel drawn to 
each other at the beginning, but in the long run they find it difficult to understand 
each other. Again, they can hardly exchange anything. Their frames of mind are 
too different to make communication possible. Eventually they are like two 
strangers. 

Think of a magnet. What happens if we bring it close to a piece of wood? No 
interaction. They have nothing in common. The properties of a magnet are totally dif¬ 
ferent from those of wood. But the magnet will attract an article which contains iron 
because they have something in common despite their differences. The parties are like- 
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ly to be able to interact and get on well together when they are partly similar and part¬ 
ly different. 

Compatibihty is possible when there is a balance of similarities and contrasts 
between the two parties. The former help them understand each other, whereas the 
latter help them complement and enrich each other. 

As to the second question, it is my experience that similarity and complemen¬ 
tarity are the criteria for assessing compatibility. When we say “compatibihty” we 
mean the possibility of building a relationship offering enough guarantees for the 
mutual fulfillment of biological, psychological, intellectual, and social factors. 

And the third question, what does a graphologist do when assessing compat¬ 
ibility? First, he/she looks at each writing very carefully. After analyzing each writ¬ 
ing - individually - the graphologist assesses the dynamic interrelationship of the 
various signs occurring in the two writings and between the two writings themselves. 
In other words, both writings have to be analyzed in a systematic and interactive way. 

Before giving a brief description at what a Morettian graphologist looks at in 
the writings of a couple, let me say a few things about the Moretti system. This sys¬ 
tem provides an in-depth analysis into the individual. Father Moretti was always 
searching for individuality. He was very interested in finding out what it was that 
made two individuals different from each other. What appealed to him was the indi¬ 
vidual’s uniqueness. 

The Moretti system consists of about one hundred signs which Moretti called 
“gestures in motion.” That means they are considered from a dynamic perspective and 
not just with regard to their form. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MORETTI SYSTEM 

• Fimdamentally, handwriting, when spontaneous, reveals the innate tendencies 
of the individual. 

• Each graphological sign concerns the whole personality. (Since man is a psy¬ 
chosomatic unity, each sign is a reflection of the physiological and psychologi¬ 
cal structure of the writer.) 

• Each sign is quantifiable; it can be measured in tenths. 

• Each graphological sign is subject to the influence of the environment. (No com¬ 
ponent of writing can be given a single or universal interpretation. Basically 
interpretation depends on the context within the overall writing. There are, then, 
no fixed signs.) 

• Curvature (social instinct) and angularity (instinct for self-preservation) are piv¬ 
otal categories. When in equilibrium, they signify that the individual is well-bal¬ 
anced, with a good level of sociability. It is worth recalling that Father Moretti 
attached great importance to the successful sociahzation of instincts, and laid 
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stress on the individuars ability to adjust and integrate into the world of reality. 
The Four Temperaments (Assault, Resistance, Giving, Waiting) are based on the 
notion of curvature and angularity [See prior article in this Journal.] 

Each graphological sign belongs to one of the Four Temperaments. For exam¬ 
ple, scripts where letter extensions show concavity toward the right belong to 
the temperament of Giving. Small inter-letter spacing belongs to the tempera¬ 
ment of Resistance. Scripts where letter extensions show concavity toward the 
left and where lines progressively rise upwards belong to the temperament of 
Assault, and so on. 

The signs are also divided into Essentials, Modifiers, and Accidentals. 

To siun up, we can break down the analytic process into five steps: 

1. PASSIVE CONTEMPLATION (Allows the writing to “speak to us.) 

2. IDENTIFICATION (Signs are considered in isolation.) 

3. QUANTIFICATION (Measures the dominant signs and their degree of intensity.) 

4. CLASSIFICATION (Essentials, Modifiers, and Accidentals are indicated.) 

5. INTERACTION (Considers groups of signs and their dynamic interrelationships.) 


THE MOST BASIC ELEMENTS IN ASSESSING COMPATIBILITY 
FROM A GRAPHOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 

PRESSURE, which is the reflection of the innate constitution. It indicates the 
level of vitahty (intensity of instincts) and the level of sensitivity. 

MOVEMENT, which tells us how the vital energy is structured, and how the 
energy is distributed among different graphic categories. It gives us information 
about the individuars reaction time which can be slow or fast. I call it “pace,” 
“tempo,” like in music. It ranges between very calm and precipitate. If the pace 
of two individuals is too different, the parties will find it very hard to catch up 
with each other, physically and psychologically. 

CURVATURE/ANGULARITY, which reveals the level of adaptability, tolerance, 
and helpfulness. 

TRIPLE WIDTH, which is one of the main features of the Moretti System. It con¬ 
sists of the interrelationship of letter width, spacing between letters, and spac¬ 
ing between words. Width of an individual letter indicates the capacity for under¬ 
standing - how much the person is able to comprehend about the Self and the 
Other, both intellectually and emotionally. Spacing between letters indicates the 
space and the time the subject devotes to evaluating the demands of the social 
world. Spacing between words, when present to an average degree, suggests rea¬ 
soning power, critical ability, reflectiveness. When a script shows a well-balanced 
Triple Width, this means that the writer has good mental organization and pres¬ 
ents evaluative and emotional equihbrium. 
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HANDWRITINGS OF COUPLES 

The following are handwriting samples of couples to illustrate what I have 
been trying to point out so far. The first couple is a travehng salesman, male, aged 45 
(Figure 1) and a shopkeeper, female, aged 42 (Figure 2.) His handwriting is small, 
rather obscure, connected and thrown in its movement, rightward slanted, with wide 
inter-letter spacing, a stable baseline, breaks in the rhythm, and some irregularities 
in the size, slant, and spacing. 

The dominant signs in the rather tall-narrow writing of his wife are clear 
straight strokes, disconnected, upright (slightly leftward slanted), restrained move¬ 
ment due to careful letter formation, and a stable baseline. If we compare the intensi¬ 
ty of the vital energy we can say it is more or less the same - not a great deal of dif¬ 
ference. What does differ is the rhythm. In his handwriting there is a dominance of 
the forces of liberation over those of constraint, where as it’s the opposite in her hand¬ 
writing. 

Neither writing shows a substantial degree of curvature, which indicates that 
each party does not find it easy to meet the others needs. In a different way, they are 
both concerned with their own needs. As for the Triple Width, it is not so well balanced 
in either writing. 

But let’s evaluate each one closer. From the dynamic interrelationships of the 
various signs we can infer that, for the man, intuition prevails over reasoning and 
critical evaluation (Quick + Thrusting + Word Spacing below average). He is creative, 
lively, active, frank, and impulsive. When interested in something, he tends to throw 
himself into it without considering the consequences of his actions (Quick + 
Thrusting + Connected + Profuse + Impatient). 

His writing presents contradictory tendencies: he goes forward quickly but at 
the same time wants to look at things in depth (Small + Meticulous + Twisted [letter 
slants bend against each other]). These inner contradictions generate restlessness and 
instabihty that make it difficult for him to concentrate on anything for a long time. 
He is friendly: he enjoys company as long as the people around him please him and 
do not criticize him. Otherwise, he can react quite abruptly (Quick + Angle A [blunt 
or pointed angles at the base of small letters] + Twisted -i- Impatient + Small + 
Meticulous). 

He is rather indulgent when judging people who give him space and flatter 
him (Rhythm + Wide Inter letter Spacing + Rightward Slant). His capacity to commu¬ 
nicate is reduced by his tendency to jump to conclusions, which keeps him from lis¬ 
tening carefully to what he is being told. He can even misunderstand what the other 
is saying. The measure of understanding and of adaptabihty are hmited by his “high 
frequencies.” 

On the emotive level, his writing (Thrusting + Quick + Connected -i- Rightward 
Slanted) shows passion, a difficulty in self-control. His feelings are deep but rather 
unstable. His impulsiveness is harmless because, basically, he is quite sensitive. He’s 
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Figure 2: female, age 42 
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got neither the strength nor the temperament of the destructive aggressor. 

What about her? She is cautious; she weighs the pros and cons before taking 
any step. This restrains her impulses. Her instinctual drives are held back and self- 
consciousness prevails (Clear + Accurate + Upright + Straight Strokes). 

While her husband throws himself into situations, she always tries to keep 
her distance, and to have everything clear and under control. She isn’t easily recep¬ 
tive to the Other. She may even show something different from what she feels 
(Leftward Slanted + Disconnected + Accurate). 

Where there’s concealment of genuine thoughts and feelings, there is a 
defense. As a matter of fact, she is rich in feelings, but she is afraid to show them. The 
writer perceives them as something that can disturb the structure the Ego has con¬ 
structed for itself. She thinks a lot before making up her mind, but then, that is it: 
she doesn’t change her decision. It has cost her much time and energy. There is evi¬ 
dence of resistance of outer as well as inner obstacles. This interferes with adaptabil¬ 
ity (Small Interletter Spacing + Leftward Slant + Angle B [blunted or pointed angles 
at base and elsewhere in the letter, especially ovals]). 

What made one party attracted to the other? He is creative and effervescent; she 
is reflective and organized. He is expansive; she is reserved. She was attracted to him 
by his hvehness. He was attracted to her by her rehability: she looks calm and self-con¬ 
fident. As a matter of fact she is not (Context + Diminishing + Hesitant + Wavering). 
They are both rather unstable. Were they aware of that at the beginning of their story? 

Both partners fell in love with the fantasy image each had about the other 
rather than with the real person. The couple is at a crucial point of their love story. 
What would the graphologist suggest in this case? 

If they want to save the relationship, they must work on themselves. He 
should learn to adjust his reactions and to channel his creativity. She should learn to 
give space to her feelings. She has frozen them. In other words, he should slow down 
his pace; she should speed up her own. 

Surely there would be mutual advantages out of it for both of them: his actions 
could be more fruitful, so he would get more satisfaction from them and feel less rest¬ 
less. If she opened her heart she would feel warmer inside and more relaxed. 

If they both don’t change a little, there could be a rift in the pair: he assaults 
and she resists, she resists and he assaults. He likes conquering. Eventually they 
might break up. Had I met them at the beginning of their story I would have said: 
“rather low degree of compatibility.” 

Now I will give a few sketchy observations of this vivacious couple, the man 
(Figure 3) and the woman (Figure 4.) He is the Chief Manager of the foreign depart¬ 
ment of an important bank in Italy. He is responsible for trading activities. She is 
Chief Clerk with the national social security. Whereas the relationship of the previous 
pair was rather asymmetrical (contrasts prevailed over similarities), here similarities 
prevail over contrasts. 
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Figure 4: female 
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Figure 5: male, age 51 
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Figure 6: female, age 49 
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The samples show a good level of pressure, rising lines, warm, precise stroke, 
large middle zone, agile rhythm, predominance of rounded forms, pretty good triple 
width - clear and individualized letter formations. 

They use their energy effectively and purposefully with practical realism 
while expressing an interest in others. They have deep convictions and good discern¬ 
ment of situations (especially him). Their will power is strong. They are both moti¬ 
vated by the need for independence. They tend to be dominant and full of self-pride. 
The need for self-assertion could lead to symmetrical escalation. 

I think this risk is avoided thanks to his flexibility above all. Moreover, each 
one is basically “available” for contact with the other. Neither party would like to lose 
it (curved context). They have moderate compatibility. 

Finally, we have the handwriting of a 51-year old building surveyor (Figure 5) 
and that of his wife, aged 49 (Figure 6.) 

If we compare both the overall pictures of their writings with those of the pre¬ 
vious couple ... the difference is really striking. But there is more mutual benefit to 
be derived here. Let us see why. The pressure for both is rather weak, especially in her 
writing. That means they feel before they can think. Thus, their attitude to reality is 
an emotional one. However, it does not provoke disturbance. Their deep sensuality 
together with a concern for morahty causes worries about making the wrong decision 
as well as doing wrong or doing harm. They are capable of self-sacrifice; they are hon¬ 
est and reliable. 

On the intellectual level, there are some differences and contrasts that can 
complement one another. He tends to examine everything in minute detail before tak¬ 
ing the initiative. She is more practical and wastes little time with useless details. She 
can help him to have a wider field of vision. In turn, he can help her see things that 
she has missed. 

This can be very rewarding for him. He is more reflective and methodical; she 
is more imaginative as well as organized. He is very conscientious in carrying out his 
responsibihties and can be rather obstinate. She can help him to take it easier. She is 
tactful and knows how to handle him when he feels tense. She can be witty and play¬ 
ful. In turn, he can reassure her when she feels anxious. (Look at some displaced and 
uneven pressure, and suspended final strokes in her writing.) 

The point I’m trying to make clear here is that they alternate symmetrical 
positions and asymmetrical ones. What makes them a fine pair is their ability to 
exchange their roles. The more rigid the distribution of roles, the weaker the rela¬ 
tionship. 

Altogether, the level of compatibihty is fairly good here. It’s very rare to come 
across samples showing a high level of compatibility. Some pair are healthy and well 
matched, but only very few indeed are made of self-actualized people. Anyway, I am 
deeply convinced that almost any relationship can be improved if one works on it con¬ 
structively. 
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SUMMARY 

Now I would like to go back to the questions I set forth in the beginning of my 
talk and sum up the content of my answers. 

What is the graphological counselor for couples expected to accomplish? 

• To help the couple see reahty as objectively as possible, meaning here, to be aware 
of what each party can expect from the other. Any expectation must be realistic. 
Sometimes great expectations turn into delusion and disappointment. It is the 
defense mechanism of Projection which often keeps us from seeing the other as he 
or she really is. 

• To provide an advisory service about the level of compatibility. 

• To point out obstacles to mutual imderstanding and to suggest how to overcome them. 

How can compatibility be measured? 

• Similarity and complementarity are constant parameters. 

What does a graphologist do when assessing compatibility? 

• The graphologist portrays each personality, taking into consideration: 

1. Characteristics of intelligence; 

2. Level of vitality and receptive intensity; 

3. Level of reactivity and emotivity (It is worth mentioning here that emotivity is 
a treasure if the individual rules/masters it, if he manages to channel it. It 
turns into a terrible weakness when he is not able to direct it. For instance, 
strong/heavy Pressure + Spasmodic + Slow indicate emotions are held back, 
and once stored up may cause sudden outbursts); 

4. Introversion/extroversion; 

5. Level of socialization and of spontaneity; 

6. Level of understanding, helpfulness, adaptability; 

7. Level of self-consistency, stability, reliability; 

8. Emotional characteristics; 

9. Intensity and characteristics of psychophysical sexuality. 

From a strictly graphological point of view. Pressure, Rhythm, Curvature/ 
Angularity, and Triple Width are the basic elements in assessing compatibility. I 
should mention “Ricci” as well. Ill just say very briefly that this term applies to any 
additional stroke - either straight or curled - at the beginning or end of a word. These 
additional strokes are often referred to as a “fugitive gesture” because that is where 
the unconscious turns out to be clearly visible. In other words, it is where the con¬ 
scious fails to keep the unconscious under control. These additional strokes reveal the 
writer’s most characteristic attitudes and behavioral traits. Ricci are like “pilot fish 
which lead one to the Temperaments.” 
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• The graphologist assesses the dynamic interrelationship. (More specifically, he 
concentrates his attention on the emotional dynamic interrelationship; that is 
what counts most in the couple’s life.) 

• The graphologist detects similarities, contrasts, opportunities for integration, 
which equal the measure of mutual fulfillment. 

I would like to conclude with one personal opinion. I am totally convinced that 
the more helpful graphology is to mankind, the greater its value. As I said earlier, 
once the graphologist points out the obstacles to communication, he should try his 
best to suggest how to overcome them. Whenever possible, he should stress the assets, 
that is, the resources the couple possesses from which they could start the relation¬ 
ship all over again. I think a separation is quite often very painful, especially if young 
children are involved. There is no winner in breaking up ... I am afraid. Anyway, it 
goes without saying, the graphologist must always comply with the couple’s final 
decision. 
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GRAPHOLOGY AS APPLIED TO CHILDREN 

Jacqueline Peugeot 

Translated by Monique Stirling' 

ABSTRACT: This article by Jacqueline Peugeot represents Chapter 11 
from La Graphologie, compiled by Pierre Fraideau, Masson, Paris, 
1989. Here, she explains children’s handwriting, from an historical 
and descriptive perspective, stressing graphomotor age, emotional 
maturity, social adaptation, and personalization of handwriting. 
Peugeot emphasizes the importance of using Professor Ajuriag^erra’s 
Children’s Scale (E Scale), composed of F (form) items and M (motoric 
ability) items, for evaluating graphomotor age along with classical 
graphological interpretations. The developmental investigations and 
contributions of Helene de Gobineau and Roger Perron are also 
described. The last section on American handwritings is not included 
in La Graphologie, Peugeot added it for this publication. 


GRAPHOLOGY AND THE HANDWRITING TEST 

A descriptive study of children’s handwritings has interested speciahsts and graphol¬ 
ogists^ for a long time, but the expression of their personahty was neglected by what 
is usually called classical graphology This is because graphomotor difficulties, inher¬ 
ent in the learning of handwriting, hid the possibilities of interpretation, and perhaps 
also because society, at the time, was more conducive to bringing up and educating 
children than to imderstanding them. 

Yet Crepieux-Jamin, in a work^ written before proved to be a true pre¬ 

cursor, by studying the evolution of children’s handwriting. By his observation of 
numerous cases, he distinguished the age of graphic culture, the age of the intellec¬ 
tual level (for normal children^), and the real age. Along with this, he gave a few 
sketchy interpretations, but did not pursue this kind of study, thus neglecting the 
possibility of graphological analyses of “Unorganized” writings, to which children’s 
handwritings belong. 

In France, the graphologist Helene de Gobineau went back to making chil¬ 
dren’s handwritings a specific field for investigation, and of making handwriting a 
possible intelligence test, or at least a test of socio-cultural level. 

With the help of a psychologist, Roger Perron, Gobineau studied the growth 
of handwriting from the ages 6 to 14 on the one hand, and on the other, that of adults 
from different socio-cultural milieus. She showed, statistically, by means of two 
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scales, “Children” and “Autonomy,” how handwriting develops, gradually leaving 
behind the graphomotor difficulties inherent in learning, and adjusting itself to 
reaching the freedom, firmness, and speed which characterize the handwritings of 
adults from a good socio-cultural level.^ 

The method used graphometry^, based on numbered assessment items® (neu¬ 
tral graphic components) applied to writing. The results make a comparison with a 
standardized norm possible, used as a reference. 

Handwriting as an intelligence test quickly had to be abandoned, particularly 
for children, the Autonomy scale being insufficiently sensitive for those under 15. 
Also, intelligence is only one of the factors in the evolution of handwriting. 

Indeed, emotional maturity, or its retardation, and socio-affective adaptation 
in a broad sense, are as important factors as intelligence for handwriting. Also, more 
specific factors, general psychomotor difficulties, laterality, dyslexia, for instance, 
have an important influence on the evolution of writing by disturbing it, and making 
it difficult to perceive the intellectual level. 

On the other hand, the first concept of assessing a child’s graphomotor age 
(i.e., the age supposed to correspond to his writing) and comparing it with his real 
age has to be obtained. In addition, the concept of detecting, in a precise and analyt¬ 
ical manner, where his graphomotor difficulties lie, by comparing them with the evo¬ 
lution of handwriting in keeping within the statistical norms, has to be evaluated. 

This has been the work of a team led by Professor Ajuriaguerra, in collab¬ 
oration with the psychologist Roger Perron, mentioned above. None of those who 
took part was a graphologist, and no attempt was made at character interpreta¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, an important rule can be formulated: a normal graphomotor 
age, or an age above the norm, is a positive indication and a guarantee that the 
child is of a good intellectual level, or more precisely still, is well adapted to school 
life in general. 

If there is a discrepancy between the graphomotor age and the actual age of 
the child, the graphologist should avoid making a judgment on the child’s intellectu¬ 
al level'^ and should, with the help of other disciplines, ask why the writing is under¬ 
developed or disturbed. Consider specific difficulties, emotional immaturity, behav¬ 
ioral disorders or adaptation, etc. 

Famiharity with this new “Children’s Scale” (see Table 1: E Scale), developed 
by Professor Ajuriaguerra is part of the basic knowledge necessary for the grapholo¬ 
gist who studies a child’s handwriting. 

But this approach is only part of the analysis. The graphologist must com¬ 
plete it with a global study of the handwriting, including apparent motor difficulties 
linked to the process of learning how to write, and others not listed (in particular, 
pressure, dimensions, and direction of letters, which very soon are freed from the 
developmental motor difficulties). He/she can make a short analysis, using the inter¬ 
pretations of classical graphology, making the adjustments that only a thorough 
knowledge of the evolution of children’s writing® makes possible. 
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AN AGE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 

The scale is based on children who follow normal schooling for their age (or 
who are only shghtly behind), standardized at six month intervals for children 
between 6 and 11, between their first and last years of primary education. The scale 
is evaluated separately for girls and for boys, and for both together, making it possi¬ 
ble to determine, with relative precision, the graphomotor age of a child and to com¬ 
pare it with his real age.^ 

The scale is made up of 14 F items of “childish forms and ways of putting 
them together” and 16 M items of “malformation due to motoric ability” These items 
are given a rating, i.e., a coefficient of 1, 2, or 3, since their developmental influence 
differs, some items imparting greater clumsiness to handwriting than others do. 

The statistical decrease, item by item, has been collated in significant tables. 
Each item is assessed with either 0.5 if its presence is moderate, or 1 if it is conspic¬ 
uous, or 0 if it is absent. This evaluation, multiplied by the coefficient of weighting 
the item, gives the figure corresponding to each item found. The observer can then 
add up the F items, the M items, and then the total of the two, called E, which gives 
the theoretical graphomotor age. 

The separate totals of F and M are very important, both in the difference 
between them and in their comparison with the norm. It is telling, for instance, to 
note that a child may be behind with form, but better with M items, or on the contrary, 
that he/she has important graphomotor difficulties with M items, as these describe the 
great clumsiness which occurs at the start of learning. On the one hand, the M items 
normally decrease, or improve, much faster than the F items, that is to say, the “child¬ 
ish forms and way of putting them together,” but on the other, M items remain abun¬ 
dantly present in dysgraphic children, i.e., who write very badly, with no known pos¬ 
sible organic or intellectual reasons for it. 

It seems to us important to add to this scale two children’s components, estab¬ 
lished by the graphologist Helene de Gobineau, but rejected because they were not 
“developmental,” but which are important, for they were statistically studied, and 
graphologists will often find them in children’s handwritings. They are: 

F34: lack of margins, still affecting 70% of 11-year-olds, and which therefore should 
not be wrongly interpreted; 

F35: twisted looped upper extensions, formerly called “puberty twisting” by 
graphologists; they are found at their maximum in 7-year-old boys (75%) and in 9-year- 
old girls (82%). One should therefore distinguish between the appearance of twisted 
forms in boys and girls; its negative interpretation, as a sign of some suffering, 
depends on its persistence beyond the age of 11, from which time they start to disap¬ 
pear statistically (36% at 11, in both boys and girls). 

Finally, let us mention M38, fan-like writing (the lines are arranged in the 
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Extracted from La Graphologie, Chapter 11, by Jacqueline Peugeot, 
translated from French. Referencing figures 252 through 267, also 
from La Graphologie. The figure in parentheses is the coefficient of 
rating. 


F ITEMS 

FI Surface writing (coef. 2). General lack of firmness of the stroke, even though 
it may be heavy, together with, usually, a dominance of curves over straight 
strokes. 

F2 Plump writing (coef. 1). Widening of the ovals and of the outer loop owing to 
clumsiness; this item can, therefore, be assessed only if FI is present (Fig. 252). 

F3 Absence of movement (coef. 2). The letters look as if put down next to one 
another. 

F4 Large writing (coef. 2). Assess as 1 above 3.5 mm.; 0.5 between 2.5 and 3.5 mm. 

F5 School-like m & n (coef. 2). School-like reproduction in arcades as well as 

clumsiness (Fig 253). 

F6 School-like t-bars (coef. 2). Small and placed two-thirds up the stem, as well as 
more or less clumsily (Fig. 253). 

F7 School-like p (coef. 1). School-like as well as more or less clumsy, often in two 
bits (fFig. 254). 

F8 Letter a in two parts (coef. 3). Pen lift between the oval and the stick (Fig. 255). 

F9 Letters d, g, q in two parts (and, in Enghsh copybook, p) (coef. 2). (Fig. 255). 

FIO Clumsy capitals (coef. 3). Very clumsy school-hke capitals. 

Fll False connections (coef. 3). Visible joining of pen lifts before letters which go 
in the same direction (Fig. 256). 

F12 Stuck on/added connections (coef. 1). Joining pen lifts before letters go in a 
different direction: “a,” “d,” etc. (Fig. 257). 

F13 Irregular spaces between the lines (coef. 3). Irregular spacing at the begin¬ 
ning of hnes. 

F14 Badly differentiated zones (coef. 2). Letters skidding into a zone which is not 
theirs. 
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M ITEMS 

Ml5 Long downstrokes in more than one bit (coef. 3). The downstrokes of upper and 

lower extensions are made in more than one bit, “p’s” and “d’s” mainly (Fig. 258). 

Ml6 Amended letters (coef. 3). Amendments on letters or parts thereof (keeping 

spelling difficulties apart). 

Ml7 Smeary aspect (coef. 3). Smeary aspect as a whole owing to bad inking of the 

stroke and not to ink spots. 

M18 Bending of straight sticks (coef. 1). The straight sticks of unlooped upper and 
lower extensions are bent (elbow-hke) (Fig. 259). 

Ml9 Dented inner round letters (coef. 3). The curves of “o’s” and “a’s” have dents 

(Fig. 260). 

M20 Poor outhne of outer loops (coef. 2). The loops of upper and lower extensions 
are narrow, dented. 

M21 Trembling (coef. 3). Small oscillations of the stroke. 

M22 Unsteady writing (coef. 2). The stroke escapes control. 

M23 Jerks (coef. 2). The connections and the writing as a whole progress in spurts 
(Fig. 261). 

M24 Telescoping (coef. 2). Jerky irregular connections to the point of letters crush¬ 
ing into one another (Fig. 262). 

M25 Broken lines (coef. 2). The hne direction is broken by an angle (Fig. 263). 

M26 Fluctuating lines (coef. 1). Wavy/sinuous lines (Fig. 264). 

M27 Descending lines (coef. 1). To be assessed as 1 when the angle is at or above 
six degrees (fig. 265). 

M28 Words dancing on the line (coef. 2). The base of the letters does not keep to the 
baseline, giving the writing, as a whole, a hopping rather than a sinuous look 
(Fig. 266). 

M29 Irregular dimensions (coef. 3). Irregularity of dimension of words and of parts 
of words. 

M30 Irregular direction (coef. 1). Strong variation in the slant of letters. 
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shape of a fan on the page) which is found mostly in dyslexic children (Fig. 267). 

Several remarks are necessary concerning the handling of this scale by the 
graphologist. 

First, regarding the components^” F5, F6 and F7, and the reproduction of the 
copybook model of “m,” “n,” “t” and “p,” the coefficient 1 is kept for the very clmnsy repro¬ 
duction of the model. The coefficient 0.5 (moderate presence) is used for the reproduction 
of the model, without transformation, but without the typical clrnnsiness. These three 
items, in this form, remain present for a very long time in niunerous adolescents’ writ¬ 
ings, thus showing the imprint of basically successful copybook model reproduction, and 
attachment to that model. Dysgraphic children, on the other hand, maltreat this school 
model, which they cannot reproduce, and replace it with forms, the evolution of which is 
merely on the sm-face, and which are a paUiative measure for graphomotor difficulties. 

What is more, the scale was constructed on unlined paper. Graphologists, in 
their practice, will often have documents on lined paper. It is desirable that they also 
obtain a docmnent on imlined paper (the comparison of the two documents is reveal¬ 
ing), but they must also allow for adjustments in the case of ruled school paper. On 
hned paper, certain items simply disappear, such as F13, M25 and M27, or wiU remain 
apparent only with very clumsy children, such as are visible from M26 or M27. 

A child used to lined paper writes better on it than on imlined sheets; in par¬ 
ticular, he adapts dimensions to it very quickly (F4). The graphomotor age foiuid by 
the studies carried out on school ruled paper must therefore be better than that indi¬ 
cated by the scale. If the graphologist does not make this adjustment, there is a strong 
danger of imputing a normal graphomotor age to a child who does not write suffi¬ 
ciently well for his age. 

On the other hand, the arrival of ball-point pens does not, according to expe¬ 
rience, seem to have noticeably modified the results of the scale, although their small 
diameter is not conducive to good holding of the writing instrument, httle supervised 
as this is by school teachers. 

The results are given in three quartUes. To sum up, on the median, quartile 2, 
we g^ve the following figures. 

For boys; 

• global level E goes from 55 at the age of 6 down to 16 at the age of 11; 

• EF level goes from 26 down to 9; 

• EM level goes from 30 down to 6.5. It comes down very rapidly at the 
start; it is already down to 10 by the age of 9. 

For girls, whose motoric abihty is always ahead of that of boys: 

• global level E, from 48 down to 13; 

• EF level, from 23 down to 9; 

• EM level, from 23.5 down to 4.5, from the age of 6 to that of 11. 
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When items are described separately, as far as their statistical decrease is con¬ 
cerned, the presence of a group of items, which ought to have disappeared a long time 
ago, can alert the graphologist to the child’s general evolution. One should note, for 
instance, the combination of amendments, false connections, with a poor quality 
stroke, dented ovals, and capital letters very climisy for the age, in anxious, vulnera¬ 
ble children, or children who are behind in their affective maturity. These groups 
must always be related to a graphic context, which reinforces them or sometimes com¬ 
pensates for them by other aspects (clarity, proportions, regularity, etc.). This partic¬ 
ular use of the scale is one of the interesting aspects for graphologists. 

With the E Scale and classical graphology in general, we have sufficient tools 
with which to examine the evolution of handwriting, as well as specific, concrete cases. 


EVOLUTION OF HANDWRITING 

Globally, one can situate the evolution of children’s handwritings in relation 
to the motor difficulties of developmental learning (E Scale) and non-developmental 
(twisted forms, etc.) in relation to characteristics which, very early, come close to 
adult handwritings. We will not deal with the pretended writing of 4-year-olds, nor 
with what children in the later stages of nursery education copy out. 

Like Gobineau and Ajuriaguerra, let us take the handwriting of children in 
their first year at primary school (hours preparatoire”^^) when real learning of writ¬ 
ten language begins. The language of reading is translated and is not just spoken lan¬ 
guage, which children start to master at about the age of 3. 

Learning to write is, therefore, linked to learning to read; there is simultane¬ 
ity, which allows us to immediately understand the graphic difficulties which chil¬ 
dren will encounter who have difficulties in that learning process (and who, by ety¬ 
mology, are called dyslexics).^^ 

It is not unimportant to note that the beginning of those learning processes 
roughly corresponds to the latency period, the rational one, according to Freud. One 
can guess that children who remain in the pre-latency period will have difficulties 
with their schoolwork and handwriting. 

This learning process consists of reproducing the copybook models, curves 
and sticks, forming letters whose upper and lower extensions, if any, are proportion¬ 
ate to the body. An extension, upper or lower, equals from two to two and a half times 
the body of the letter, according to the model taught. (Formerly, one distinguished 
extensions without loops, which had to be a little shorter than the looped ones, i.e. the 
letters “d,” “t,” “p,” and “q,” as distinct from “f,” “1,” “h,” “g,” etc., but this distinction 
is tending to disappear.) 

Letters have to be connected to form words, leaving about 2 mm. of space 
between each word. An “a” fits more or less into a square, sometimes into a rectangle 
with the height shghtly greater. The prescribed slant is vertical or right-slanted. 
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axDcording to the teacher; the copybook model is never left-slanted. At the moment, 
verticality is the most frequently taught direction of letters. It should be noted, and 
this is important, that angles are not present in today’s copybook models. 

What does the child do, faced with these models to reproduce; what will his 
difficulties be? 

They will be massive at the start, and will continue until a fairly late stage, 
which shows how right H. de Gobineau was, when she worked out her E Scale for chil¬ 
dren right up to the age of 14 years. In general, it can be said that a synthesis 
between the movements to simply write the letters down and to progress from left to 
right, is rarely mastered by adolescents with the ease and rhythm managed by adults. 
With children, writing down the letters is easier and interests them more than does a 
real cursive movement, which is difficult to master. Until about the age of the 7 or 8 
- the so-called “pre-copybook” phase - irregularities of dimension, direction, etc., are 
considerable; the writing is often dented. The movement across the page being diffi¬ 
cult, the letters often look as if they are simply placed side by side, joined up artifi¬ 
cially by camouflaged pen lifts (false or stuck-on connections), or on the contrary, are 
joined up with jerks or telescoping. 

One can observe that, during this learning process aimed at mastering the 
school model, both the sense of proportion, even if it is not very good, and also the 
notion of regular spacing between the lines (the start of each line) are soon 
acquired. In contrast, the lack of consistency of the line remains a characteristic 
of children and many adolescents (fluctuating lines, steps rising and descending)^"^ 
for a long time. Children also tend to widen their ovals and outer loops because of 
clumsiness (making them plump), although this is not part of the dimension of the 
school model. Their writing as a whole, lacking firmness, shows to anyone, even if 
he/she is not a graphologist, that he/she is faced with a child’s writing (Surface 
writing). 

Children write big when they start to learn to write, but very quickly they 
adapt to the dimensions of the school paper. Only certain very clumsy children do not 
manage this (and it should be noted also that, on the contrary, other children write 
too small, for reasons of an awkwardness of a different sort). 


PERSONALIZATION OF HANDWRITING 


Throughout the evolution of handwriting, classical graphological observa¬ 
tions, alongside graphometric ones, will help graphologists in their assessment with 
greater depth, the more the child gets away from the early days of schoohng. 

Letter slant soon becomes very personal, regardless of how it was taught. One 
can notice in children many slightly left-slanted writings, which, before expressing 
opposition in a context which would reinforce this meaning, more often than not, 
indicate merely effort, apphcation, or embarrassment. Pressure, although variable in 
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children, always remains a major element for assessment too, in particular the han¬ 
dling of the stroke, the style of the basic movement, the proportions, and the spacing. 

Graphologists will note constraint and effort in heavy, narrow, and slightly 
left-slanted writings, or, on the contrary, wide writings can indicate another sort of 
clumsiness. Vulnerability is shown in dented, often light, twisted writings with 
shortened or leftward-hanging lower extensions; aggressiveness in sharp points not 
caused by clumsiness; a certain fear of the outside world in writings which are either 
too compact or else too spaced out between words, and words forming timid groups. 
Dispersion and instability are shown in spaced-out writings with gaps, often pro¬ 
duced with a flabby and impulsive movement; effort - not always successful effort - 
in basically tensed-up movements and letters which are too structured; need for 
appraisal in large capitals and in particular; behavioral disorders in discordant, 

exaggerated writings. Most of classical graphology can be used, if the practitioner 
knows how to handle it with prudence, making the adjustments given by the E Scale 
in the case of some signs, the presence of which, if normal at a given age, reduces the 
extent of the meanings. 

As in classical graphology, no sign on its own is significant, outside the 
graphic context in which it is incorporated. 

It is very important to emphasize the statistical fact that, from the ages of 8 
to 9 and 11 to 12, children manage the copybook model quite well, at least apparent¬ 
ly, for the writing as a whole remains a little clumsy if one looks at it more closely. 
This successfully managed copybook model is a positive sign for a child, showing 
good adaptation and good level (children who are very intelligent also have this kind 
of writing at that age, when they are well adapted). 

Beyond the age of 12, handwriting becomes personahzed, with, in the case of 
some children, an already strongly marked identity at that period, and for others, var¬ 
ious attempts at different writings, right up to the choice of a more stable adult writing. 

In Chapter 13 of La Graphologie, which is devoted to adolescents, it is shown 
that many items specific to children persist longer, which calls for less severe judg¬ 
ments on the part of graphologists than if they were studying the writing of adults. 

The idea of how to use the space, especially on unlined paper, remains foreign to 
children for a long time, as they are used to lined school paper. Any advance in this 
respect (layout, margins, etc.) is related to the socio-cultural miheu as well as the assiuned 
intellectual level which goes with it, and is, therefore, a positive advance for the child. 

One should note that frequently between the ages of 12 and 14 certain chil¬ 
dren suddenly adopt script forms in order to radically change their writing, to rid it 
of its childish aspect which they no longer like. Unconsciously, they find it too long 
to have to wait for the slow, natural mutations, which will personalize their writing 
effectively. The reader will notice that traces of typographic (printed) forms, mixed 
with cursive writing, are found in many an adolescent writing. 

As for the signature, children write their name simply and in the middle. 
When they start individualizing their signature, it is generally an imitation of one 
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they are looking at, and one should refrain from giving this the exaggerated inter¬ 
pretation of a desire for identification. At times, the signature indicates a desire to 
express their worth, or, on the contrary, indicates a difficulty, anxiety, or aggressive¬ 
ness, by means of crossed-out words, illegible scribbles, complicated and sharp-point¬ 
ed paraphs, etc. 


A FEW GRAPHOLOGICAL STUDIES 

Figure 1: a girl, 7 rears 6 months, in CE2.^® 

Surface, slightly plump writing, with little movement, large (on unlined 
paper), clumsy capitals, cursive movement connected with false and stuck-on connec¬ 
tions. All this is quite normal for her age, regarding the F items (totaling 16 in the 
median quartile for girls), if we give 1 to the letter “p” which is missing in this docu¬ 
ment, but which we know from elsewhere to be clumsily produced in two bits. 

On the other hand, the total for M items, around 17,^^ is noticeably poorer than 
the norm (13 in the median quartile). Note, in particular, the dented ovals, the bad out¬ 
line of the outer extensions, the jerks, the irregular dimensions... and most of all, the 
large number of amendments: the precise observer can notice that the “a’s” and “d’s” 
are well drawn, in one try at first, but amended afterwards. The graphomotor age. 
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Figure 1: French girl, 7 years 6 months. 
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totaling 33, is a little poorer, in between the median, 30, and the third quartile, 35.^® 
The child does not write well for her age but, nevertheless, manages to remain within 
acceptable norms. The information is in keeping with the graphomotor age: average 
standard, only just honorable results. The child, in other ways, is described as nice and 
sensitive. The curved, good-natured aspect of the writing confirms this judgment. 

The clarity, owing to the spaces, and the legibihty, are a good sign, even though the 
too numerous amendments, which go beyond mere clumsiness, uidicate a httle anxiety. 

Figure 2: a boy, 8 years 4 months, at the end of the CE2. 

This small, clear and precise writing is very different from the previous one. 
On unlined paper, it is ahead of his chronological age, due to the fact that it repro¬ 
duces the copybook model well, in spite of the persistence of clumsy movements: 
arcades, jerks, bad outline of outer extensions. The poorly kept basehne is not very 
significant, as the child wrote very fast, in response to what he was requested to do. 

On the other hand, the twisting affecting not only the looped upper extensions 
(which is normal, for 56% boys of that age have this characteristic in their writing), 
but also the middle zone, indicate the child’s vulnerability. 

He is an intelligent child who has finesse, and who is successful at school 
(copybook phase). A need for self-assertion (see the “j’s” and the larger signature) com¬ 
pensates for the easily upset sensitivity. 
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Figure 2: French boy, 8 years 4 months. 
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Figure 3: a girl, 8 years 5 months, top of her class, in CE2 also. 

Small, careful writing reproduces the copybook model well. She is ahead in 
her graphomotor age. She works hard. 

Figure 4: the same girl, 9 years, on unlined paper. 

The unlined paper brings out the surface and plump aspect (see the lower 
extensions) of the writing, the compactness (also present in the previous sample), and 
the fact that smallness in handwriting is an adaptation to the discipline of the space 
between the lines. This adaptation is wanted, but also possible from the point of view 
of motoric abihty, as was mentioned earlier for children generally, as far as item F4 
(large writing) is concerned. 

The false connections and the rather imsuccessful stuck-on connections can 
easily be seen on this document, but also are side by side with more supple and curved 
contact with the baseline. In this positive evolution, which is not helped by the imlined 
paper, one should notice that the ungraceful connections of coming and going before 
the round letters “a,” “d,” “g,” “q,” “c,” and “o” have been abandoned. 



Figure 3: French girl, 8 years 5 months. 



Figure 4: Same girl as Figure 3, 9 years. 
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A clear writing, despite the tangling lines, the white is incorporated in the let¬ 
ters and httle is left outside the words. 

A personality which asserted itself in a child who was judged very difficult in her 
early childhood, it was channeled, it would seem, into schoolwork, by a positive ration¬ 
alization, but leaving room for a considerable need to play a rather “devouring” role. 

Figure 5: a young English girl of 9. 

This writing shows that, whatever the basic copybook model may be, the evo¬ 
lution and the motor difficulties of learning are the same. 

In this sample, the child reproduces the taught script model quite well, as is 
normal for a well-adapted child of her age. One can see the large writing on unhned 
paper, the slight overall clumsiness, the general lack of firmness of the writing with 
its heavy but slightly trembling stroke (tensed-up movement). They go together with 
the narrow forms, the letters that stick to one another, the unlooped upper extensions 
strongly bending leftwards, and the slightly descending hnes. 

Note the precise i- and j-dots. She is a careful child, who seeks to do well, but 
is tense and slightly anxious. 

Figure 6: a boy of 14, in the 4th year of secondary schooling (on unlined paper). 

He has started to use script for some months, as he thought his writing looked 
too babyish. Close to childhood, he is still a child, with his slow, round writing, thick 
stroke, surface and slightly plump writing. Other childlike elements are “a’s” and 
“d’s” in two bits, the frequent confusion between “a” and “o,” the double-joined “p’s” (in 
a larger sample not shown), their left-tending scroUing, and the left-slanted “j’s,” in 
opposition by way of self-assertion. 

Transition prior to adolescence, the expressiveness is a false maturity. 
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Figure 5: English girl, 9 years. 
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Figure 7: a boy of 14, in the 4th year of secondary schooling*. 

One is struck by the persistence of childish developmental components: false 
connections, amendments, irregular dimensions, clumsy capitals, and descending 
lines, side by side with evolved forms (a, n), with good interhnear spacing for the for¬ 
mat (a postcard). Notice also the big, lower extensions, looped and hanging toward the 
left. A very intelligent child, hypersensitive, who has not foimd all the effective help he 
needed for asserting himself. 

He has difficulties of identification and a slight tendency to depression. There 
are spelling problems. 

He managed to pull through eventually, thanks to his intelligence and his 
motivation, helped some years later by some graphotherapy. 


m\ai rnootoyisAC, 
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Figure 6: French boy, 14 years. 
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Figure 7: French boy, 14 years. 
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Figure 8: a boy, 14 years 6 months, end of the 5th year of secondary schoohng (on 
imhned paper). 

He is a left-hander who was not interfered with. It is a writing that is slight¬ 
ly clumsy in its cursive progression, but really personalized (post-copybook phase). 
Rapid, thrown writing, irregularly small, slightly prolonged, with a precise stroke 
and simplified figures. One can notice the important-looking capitals, the big, stiff, 
initial letter, and the angular and whip-lashed “t” of “mort.” 

A very intelligent child, successful at school, with good contacts, but also a 
boy who feels the need to impose his ideas. There is underlying aggressiveness. 

Figure 9: a boy, 12, in the 1st year of secondary schoohng (on unlined paper), bad 
speller and dysgraphic. 

The basic movement is both slack and impulsive, with clumsy angles. Large 
writing, very irregular in dimensions, some badly differentiated zones, jerks, tele¬ 
scoping, amendments, fluctuating, and descending lines. Poor forms, curved “j’s” 
(which go together with the slack movement), accent-hke and low-placed i-dots, irreg¬ 
ular direction, but mostly right-slanted. 

He is an imstable child, rebeUious, unruly, with a weak ego, and doesn’t abide 
by the rules. Deep down, he is worried and afraid of failure. This child is surprised 
when he is told that his intellectual level, as measured by tests, is decidedly above aver¬ 
age. His family backgroimd does not help with his emotional path toward maturity. 

The writing clearly shows us the behavior of this child by the style of his dys- 
graphia.^^ The squashed “o’s,” the diacritics, the amendments (quite apart from the 
spelling), indicate profound disquiet, emotional difficulties for which his behavior is 
by way of compensation, and which, at the moment, is not far short of delinquency. 


THE GRAPHOLOGIST’S DIAGNOSIS 

Apart from the reservations we have expressed, regarding the assessment of 
the intellectual level in the case of children whose writings are disturbed by consid¬ 
erable specific or emotional difficulties, children’s graphology is not more difficult 
than adults’ graphology. And it has the merit of requiring rigorous observation, 
which provides a factor of security for the practitioner. 

The diagnosis, a more restricted one than a graphological analysis, must take 
into account that the writing is in a state of mutation; it is valid for the time when the 
writing was produced, and the prognosis must remain cautious. 

An appreciation of the child’s personahty, in spite of brevity, can shed an inter¬ 
esting hght on a group diagnosis, linked to medical consultants, or, more simply still, 
to the advice of the family and school entourage. It does indeed give information about 
how the child adapts, how he copes with his affective relationships, how he behaves. 
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Figure 9: French boy, 12 years. 
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and also, very often, about his inner tendencies. 

On the other hand, the use of children’s writings for orientation must be lim¬ 
ited to their tendencies in terms of character, work, concentration, etc., since what are 
known as aptitudes^^ are not revealed by handwriting, and require other approaches. 

As far as the technique of children’s graphology is concerned, we have stressed 
that the components of the E Scale are part of the global observation of the handwrit¬ 
ing, from which the graphologist works out his interpretation, as in classical graphol¬ 
ogy.^^ The graphologist should be detached from it, to find out only the child’s 
graphomotor age. Separately, the components of the E Scale have no significance. 

Nevertheless, when these components are found, grouped together in impor¬ 
tant batches, and still persisting in preadolescents’ writings, they invite questions 
concerning emotional maturity, reasons for unstable, aggressive, or inhibited behav¬ 
ior, lack of self-confidence, difficulties of identification, anxiety, and all the other dis¬ 
orders in the evolution of a child. These can easily be perceived in the writing, with¬ 
out, however, making it possible to give precise diagnoses, particularly concerning 
their seriousness, which remains a matter for other practitioners. 

The apphcation of graphology to children has a function that makes it worth 
while; that is to say, its primary usefulness is still the possibihty of helping children, 
enabling us to understand them, and make them understood by their family and 
school entourage. 

Finally, the study of the genesis of handwriting, of the evolution of the graph¬ 
ic movements, is an important, perhaps even a necessary factor in understanding the 
writings of both adolescents and adults. Quite apart from this, the technique involved 
is excellent training for strengthening the graphologist’s eye, and for learning to 
detect the essential, while maintaining detailed and precise observation. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN’S HANDWRITINGS 

The application of French graphological methods to foreign children presents 
no real problems. All one needs is to know is which copybook model is taught, the 
teaching methods, and the writing surface. 

The writing model taught to American children is either print writing, or a con¬ 
nected writing similar to French connected writing, with a few peculiarities, such as the 
closed middle-zone oval “p,” the starting stroke in front of “a,” “d,” “g,” “q,” and “c,” the cap¬ 
ital ‘T.” Unlike in France, Americans capitalize the personal pronoun‘T,” meaning oneself. 
The American method apphed to connected writing is based very much on connectedness, 
continuity, and one does not find as many false and stuck-on connections (F items 11 and 12). 

There is no imposed left-hand margin in exercise books, as is the case in 
France, but on blank paper the layout in both countries is fairly free; children do not 
produce much margin on blank paper. 

Graphomotor difficulties inherent in learning exist for all children, whatever 
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their country, and with different results according to their scholastic level and their 
emotional adaptation, but the gfraphomotor difficulties can sometimes vary a little in 
accordance with the copybook model which is taught. 

The two children, whose writings are shown, have reached the copybook 
phase (10- and 11-year-olds). The explanations are limited to what is essential in these 
writings, whether they use print or connected writing. Print writing is often used in 
the USA, either alone or along with connected writing. 

Figure 10: a girl, 10 years 10 months. Text is in pencil. 

The print is successful, but the writing is very static, too large in relation to 
the interline spacing which sometunes overlaps below. The pressure is strong and a 
httle displaced. It is a manuscript printing, as the three zones are represented. There 
are no margins. Some dots are very heavy, and there are a few amendments (Ml 6). 

One feels a weight in this writing, which expresses the child’s difficulty in 
coping with her work. There is anxiety and a lack of confidence. Her school level is 
below average; she needs to be helped. Her overall adaptation is not a problem. We are 
told that she is small in stature and shy. 


Figure 11; a boy, 11 years 3 months. Print writing in pencil. 

The writing is an “intellectualized” print, clear because of the inter-word spac¬ 
ing. It is a small, light writing, with some irregular pressure. It clings to the baseline, 
has an irregular slant, tends to be low, with capitals which do not stand out much at 
all. There are no margins, no signature. 

An intelligent child, sensitive, gifted for schoolwork, very respectful of the 
rules; we think, nevertheless, that he is rather lacking in assertiveness. One wonders 
whether he has been brought up in a family environment that is too over-protective. 

These samples confirm that print writing is a httle less expressive than con¬ 
nected writing, but nonetheless gives interesting information, and also that an expe¬ 
rienced graphologist can study children’s handwritings whatever their nationality. 


REFERENCES: 

1. Michon, to quote only one, with his insatiable cmiosity. 

2. Sex and Age in Handwriting, 1924. 

3. Cases of those lacking normal intelligence are not dealt with in this chapter. 

4. G4netique de I’^criture et ^tude de la PersonalitS, Delachaux et Niestl6, 1958. 

5. Despite a similar terminology, this method is totally different from that described in 
Jacqueline Peugeot’s book, and is based on precise measurements related to Ktages’s 
graphological types, whose interpretations it virtiiaUy manages to validate. 

6. See further on. 
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7. Tests exist to deal with this question. See La Vraie Vie des Tests in the same series, 

M.A. Pubhcations. 

8. La Connaissance de TEnfant par Tl^criture, Jacqueline Peugeot, Privet. 

9. Readers can find the estabhshed scale, as well as the description of the items and the 
statistical tables, in r:^criture de TEnfant, by Ajuriaguerra and his colleagues. Book 1, 
Delachaux et Niestle. 

10. We use the terms items or components to mean the same thing. 

11. When children are 6 years old, in France (T.N.). 

12. Specific difficulty in learning to read, without organic or intellectual reasons for it. 

13. The fact that Ajuriaguerra’s E Scale stops at 11 need not bother us, since one can use it 
for children and adolescents who are behind in graphomotor development. Or show 
handwriting disorders. 

14. Words dancing on the line. 

15. In French “je” meaning “I”, the letter “I” in English should be considered in the same way. 

16. The third year of primary schooling in the French system. 

17. The numbered assessment remains approximate in this graphometry, in which the 
choice between moderately present (0.5) and conspicuously present (1) is not always as 
obvious as the examiner would like it to be. 

18. In the scale, the lower the nimiber of the item, the better the graphomotor age, since the 
items represent the clumsiness of the writing. 

19. See the chapter on graphotherapy in La Graphologia. 

20. For Mathematics, English, etc. 

21. That is, from the expressiveness of the graphic movements and from the symbohsm of 
space and forms, which the reader will find explained in the other chapters of this book. 


BIOGRAPHY: After her university and her graphological studies, Jacqueline Peugeot 
worked in several psycho-pedagogical centers, in particular, in the reknown Centre Psycho- 
pedagogique Claude Bernard, where she worked for 30 years. She created a method for 
examining children’s handwriting, as well as a method of grapho-therapy for children and 
adolescents, and has conducted research throughout her professional life. For many years, 
she was the President of the Societe Francaise de Graphologie and now has become 
Presidente d’Honneur of it, and is still the Director of the journal La Graphologie. She is the 
author of La Connaissance delEnfant par lEcriture (Getting to Know Children from Their 
Handwriting) and the co-author of Manual of Graphology. She has been awarded 
Chevaherdans TOrdre des Palmes Academiques, for her services to “L’Education Nationale.” 
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Figure 11; American boy, 11 years 3 months. 
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THE WARTEGG TEST 
ITS USE IN COMBINATION WITH 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS AND THE TREE TEST 

Renate Griffiths 

ABSTRACT: The Wartegg-Zeichen Test (WZT) is a projective drawing 
test which, used together with other tests and handwriting (HW), can 
support, add, and disclose the inner dynamics of a person. The princi¬ 
ples of the WZT are both graphological in terms of stroke quality and 
psychological in terms of symbolic meaning and access to the uncon¬ 
scious. How each stimulus is perceived and carried forward as a **solu- 
tion” is revealed by the subject matter and manner in which it is 
drawn and can be related to handwriting as form, movement, space, 
and color. This article explains the basics of the test and gives three 
examples using the combination of the WZT, Tree Test, and HW. It 
highlights the advantages of using a graphic test-battery to better 
understand an individual, assist in dealing with problems, and further 
development. 


WHAT IS THE WARTEGG TEST? 

The WZT is a projective drawing test that was developed by Ehrig Wartegg in 1939. It 
combines the symbohc content of the drawing with its graphic expression. It is com¬ 
prised of eight squares or “fields,” each with a small, pre-drawn motif which should pro¬ 
voke the drawer to incorporate it into a drawing. Unconscious material is not freely pro¬ 
jected as in dreams but is prompted by these given stimuh in each of the eight fields. 
They either are accepted and incorporated into a drawing or are not taken up, that is, 
rejected and left imincorporated. There will be many variations or different graphic 
solutions but the standardization of the given stimuh gives the test its diagnostic value. 

The given motifs for each of the eight fields were carefully thought out and 
speak to different aspects of the personality. Likewise, the broad width of the borders 
was purposely chosen so that each field could be experienced by itself yet still be with¬ 
in the concept of the whole. The content is open to individual interpretation but is spe¬ 
cific to the meaning of the particular field. Sometimes a field can be evaluated with 
another but it should always be borne in mind that all eight fields are representative 
of the subject’s current state of mind. The test is therefore useful in psychotherapy 
and can be administered at intervals to monitor progress. In general, the WZT can 
help toward gaining insight and understanding of a person, is an aid to development, 
and can uncover unresolved conflicts. 
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Wartegg’s colleague, Professor August Vetter, was the first to combine the WZT 
with handwriting to counsel children and give vocational guidance to young adults. 
After the war, he gave lectures and seminars about the WZT at Munich University. 
Maria Renner and Ursula Ave-Lallemant followed Vetter’s teaching and used his graph¬ 
ic test battery for a similar chent base. They both wrote books about it in German, Der 
Waxtegg-Zeichentest and Der Wartegg-Zeichentest in der Jugend-Beratung, respectively. 
The German graphologist/psychotherapist Dr. Christian Dettweiler, founder of the 
Internationale Gesellschaft fiir Dynamische und Khnische Schriftpsychologie (DKS) 
worked extensively with the WZT in his private practice with adults. The test is used 
by psychologists for personnel selection, psychiatric assessment, and personal growth 
in Sweden, Israel, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Canada. 


HOW DOES THE WZT HELP GRAPHOLOGISTS? 

It has been long been accepted by a number of graphologists that using a 
graphic test battery, that is, several projective tests in combination with handwriting 
analysis, gives greater in-depth understanding of an individual. In addition, the WZT 
gives more information on subconscious perceptions than handwriting, which is 
more conscious and directed toward the norm, culture and societal expectations. The 
graphologist has the professional knowledge to assess the WZT in its wide expressive 
meaning, both from its content analysis and particularly from the method of draw¬ 
ing. Used together with other projective tests, it can provide a wider, more objective 
view of the psyche and goes a long way toward a more comprehensive assessment of 
a person’s potential. For instance, an assessment using the combination of the WZT, 
Tree Test, sometimes also the Star-Wave Test, and handwriting analysis, not only 
gives a three-dimensional aspect but may also provides a sort of “Aha!” experience for 
the client. Used alone, each test can only shed partial light on an issue but used in 
combination one test can add or confirm information obtained from the others. There 
are also times when a handwriting is so stylized as to preclude an in-depth analysis 
so that other projective tests are the only means of accessing the personality. 


INTERPRETATION 

Information can be extracted from both what is drawn and how it is dravm. 
Like a graphological evaluation, each trait can have a more or less positive or nega¬ 
tive interpretation and no trait should be evaluated in isolation. One is searching for 
the “Gestalt” of the person, not meanings for isolated traits. 

The assessment begins v^th an overview of how the drawings have been ren¬ 
dered and their content. The drawings are perceived in the same context as one looks 
at dreams. The drawer’s input is required in order to incorporate the private logic 


TEST ADMINISTRATION 


Below are eight (8) squares that contain a mark, line(s) or dots that can be iiicorporated into a drawing 
of anything that comes to your mind. It is not a drawing test and it does not matter if you lack drawing 
talent. Begin with any square and number it in sequence until you have completed the eight (S) 
squares. It is important to be spontaneous, and unimportant how 'weir it is drawn. Use a pencil, 
avoid the use of a ruler or compass and do not erase anything. 



Opposite the identifying letter please state briefly what each drawing represents. In the square at the 
right put the number of the sequence in which you completed the drawiiigs. You may stale which 
drawing you found easiest to complete, which most difficult and which you like best or least. 



Figure 1: Wartegg Test. (Original reduced to 75%) 
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behind his choice of subject matter for the drawing. It is, after all, his drawing ema¬ 
nating from his ideas and requires his explanation. In accepting ownership, he will 
also begin to gain insight and accept certain aspects of his personality, which may 
have remained dormant in his unconscious. 

The test also enables us to determine the level of maturity or immaturity of the sub¬ 
ject and can reflect hitherto unrecognized pathological elements. It is important to note 
whether and how the stimulus is incorporated into the drawing as well as the nature of the 
drawing itself. Additional information can also be obtained by combining certain fields. 
The order of drawing should be noted. Generally speaking, the easiest ones are drawn first, 
the most difficult last. Thus, the response to the first three fields may be considered less 
influenced by conflict, whereas those drawn seventh and eighth can indicate problems. 


EVALUATION 

Two questions should be asked: 

1. How is it drawn? 

Graphic Interpretation: perception of stimuli and expression. 

2. What is drawn? 

Content Interpretation: projected image. 


1. HOW IS IT DRAWN? 

GRAPHIC INTERPRETATION 

There are many similarities between the interpretation of the WZT and hand¬ 
writing analysis. These include dynamics of space, color (shading), form, and movement. 
Other similarities are pressure, zonal distribution, and preference for certain strokes 
such as angles and curves like garlands or arcades. For instance, the given stimuh of 
curved strokes or dots in Fields B, G, and H may evoke swinging or organic responses 
and are considered the “feminine fields.” The linear stimuh in Fields C to F may evoke 
more practical solutions or objects and are considered the “masculine fields.” A problem 
may be indicated if the stimuh are neither incorporated nor continued in the suggested 
form. As in graphology, the more rounded the form, the greater the emotional content 
and dynamism. Linear or angular forms suggest greater conscious control and are more 
indicative of rationahty, reahty, and intehect-influenced content. The drawings can show 
inanimate objects or experience-based, “hving” representations from which it may be 
learned whether the person is more “thinking” or “feeling-oriented.” The continuation of 
the rounded forms in Fields B, G, and H frequently result in ihustrations reflecting hfe 
as, for instance, parts of the human body, figures of people, animals, or vegetation. There 
is a greater percentage of more mechanical, inert responses to the straight lines or 
squares in Fields D, E, and F such as machinery, objects, or abstract drawings. 


Management of Form 

The drawing can be in various gradations from large to small, circular to angular, 
released to constricted, full to meager, enriched or neglected. 


Three basic strokes are usually repeated in different configurations: 

The straight, horizontal line -which can express resoluteness, assurance, goal- 

orientation, determination, decisiveness, and self-confidence. 

The angle which can express aggression, contradiction, hardness, resistance, 

and tension. However, when combined with firm pressure it can also show energy, 
will-power, and vitality. 

Curves such as garlands kxXy express softness, femininity, and sociability, and con¬ 
versely, dependency and unassertiveness. Curves such as arcades (tr\ can indicate 
holding in, hiding, protecting feelings, or a conservative, formal approach. 

The dot in Field A is different in that it not only is in the exact central position but also 
lacks direction and is neither up, down, to the right, nor to the left. If its centrahty is 
not acknowledged, it can indicate indecision, lack of self-confidence, or stymied cre¬ 
ativity. If it is continued as midpoint, it means that the drawer is centered, feels “at one” 
with himself, and suggests he is open to creative stimulus. A more negative interpre¬ 
tation might be made if the nature of the drawing indicates narcissistic tendencies. 


The following are some combinations of strokes with various indications: 

• Cross: self-confidence and decisiveness. As a holy cross, it has its center ele¬ 

vated to the spiritual sphere or may symbolize death. 

• Radiating strokes: imagination, initiative, expansiveness. 

• Square: a organization, method, firmness, and caution. In Jungian terms, it 
is a symbol of earthbound matter. 


• Arrow (straight line and angle): —^ will-power, goal-direction, or tendency to 
abstract. 

• Circle or oval: ^ wholeness, symbol of the Self, union of opposites (Jung), or 
lack of initiative/activity, “going around in circles.” 


• Wavy with pointed ends: instinctive but also impulsive. 

• Centripetal spirals protect the Self: Centrifugal spirals enlarge the Self: 

The centripetal movement indicates a possible lack of initiative, sensitivity, and 
egocentricity; the centrifugal movement infers a more social adaptability. 
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Stroke Quality 

Just as in the analysis of handwriting, the graphic interpretation of the WZT 
is evaluated on a continuum between positive (+ve) and negative (-ve) poles. No single 
sign should be taken in isolation but always incorporated as a part of the whole. 

Pressure 


Strong: +ve = 

-ve = 

Self-sufficiency, stress-resistance, physical strength. 
Hardness, inhibition, volatility, aggression. 

Weak: +ve = 

-ve = 

Flexibihty, sensitivity, approachabihty, intellectual inclination. 
Low sexual drive, low stress-tolerance, lack of initiative, inde¬ 
cisiveness, lack of energy or control. 


Width of Stroke 


Thin: +ve = 

Sensibility, sensitiveness, emotional distancing, intellectual 

-ve = 

approach. 

Lack of originality, lack of sensuousness. 

Wide: +ve = 

-ve = 

Originality, sensuousness, feehng-based. 

Lack of self-control, over-emotional. 


Secure/Insecure 


Secure: +ve = 

-ve = 

Physical well-being, vitality, self-confidence. 

Absence of gentleness. 

Insecure: +ve = 

-ve = 

Softness, empathy, approachabihty. 

Easily tired, lack of energy, irritability, inhibition, insecurity, 
low self-confidence. 


Continuous/Discontinuous 


Continuous: 

+ve = 

-ve = 

Efficiency, control, activity, generosity. 

Lack of self-control, lack of discipline, impetuousness. 

Discontinuous: 

+ve = 

-ve = 

Thoughtful action, exactness, self-control, discipline. 

Lack of activity, over-cautiousness, inhibition, narrow 
thinking, lack of spontaneity. 
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Contours/Shading^ 

Contours (intellect over feelings): 

+ve = Ability to be conceptual, clear-thinking, abstractive. 


-ve = 

Lack of feelings and imagination, matter-of-fact, cool 
approach. 


Shading (feelings over intellect): 

+ve = Emotionality, fantasy-rich, imaginative, artistic. 


-ve = 

Lack of realistic thinking, lack of practicality, 
difficulty comprehending, anxiety (hatching). 


Form 


Large/Small 


Large: +ve = 

Open to experience, enthusiasm, generosity, self-confidence, 
eagerness, activity, expansiveness. 

-ve = 

Lack of realism, imprecision, high demands, impatience, 
inconsiderateness. 

Small: +ve = 

Reality-conscious, precise, modest, self-controlled, 
goal-oriented, disciplined. 

-ve = 

Lacks spontaneity, dry, small-minded, niggardly, insecure, 
lack of persistence, inhibited. (Over-precise drawing can 
indicate super-ego control.) 


Round/Angular 


Round: +ve = 

Feeling-based, natural, alive, approachable, soft, imaginative, 
spontaneous. 

-ve = 

Inability to understand a concept, lack of practicality, lack of 
will-power, laxness. 

Angular: +ve = 

Will-power, practicality, conceptual, controlled of feelings, 
self-control, goal-directed, super-ego influenced. 

-ve = 

Inhibited feelings, lack of imagination and spontaneity, 
rigidity. 
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Aereated/Compact 

Aerated: +ve = 
-ve = 


Compact: +ve = 
-ve = 


Open to feelings, relaxed, imaginative, flexible. 

Lack of concentration, lack of firmness/steadiness, lack of 
practicality, lack of impulse-control. 

Firmness, practicality, impulse-control, will-power. 

Lack of feelings, lack of imagination, inflexible, rigidity. 


Space 

The composition of the drawing, its size and placement in relation to the frame 
provided corresponds to how the individual sees himself in the world. Its rendering 
reflects how the person interacts in society with people in general and on a one-to-one 
basis in particular. Drawings that extend the boimdaries of the square may indicate 
aggression, especially if drawn with heavy pressure. There may also be an absence of 
ego boundaries in the drawer and reflect difficulties from early stages in his develop¬ 
ment when ego boundaries were not clearly defined. Additional information can be 
obtained from harmonious use of space among the fields or whether there is an over- 
or imder-emphasis on a particular field. 


Full/Meager 


Full: +ve = Open to feelings, imagination, spontaneity, self- 

confidence, perseverance, uninhibitedness. 

-ve = Little critical ability, lack of common sense, demanding, 
lack of goal-directedness, inconsiderateness, 
impulsiveness. 


Meager: +ve = Intellect-driven, abstract, simplified, concentration, criticah- 

ty, practicality, clarity, self-control, decisiveness, restrained, 
-ve = Insufficient feeling, lack of imagination, sparse, inhibited, 
lack of activity. 
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Disharmonious/Harmonious 

Disharmonious: 

One corner of a field is over-emphasized; the drawing is kept to the 

side of the given stimuh. 

+ve = Willingness to comply and follow directions, practicality, 
concentration. 

-ve = Inhibition, fearfulness, lack of originahty, one-sidedness, 
narrowness, lack of imdertaking. 

Harmonious: 

-ve = Life-enriched, open, contemplative, sensitive, empathetic, 

goal-directed, adaptable, self-confident, released, imaginative. 


2. WHAT IS DRAWN? 

CONTENT INTERPRETATION 

The following are some general descriptions and possible interpretations: 

Form Solutions: Abstract/Aesthetic 

Abstract: Mathematical, linear, geometric designs: Intellectuahzation, abstraction, 
emotional distancing as a defense, more introverted, rational, impersonal, 
uninfluenced by worldly everyday input. If found in many or all fields can 
suggest schizoid thinking patterns. 

Aesthetic: Rhythmic, ornamental, patterns somewhat influenced by feeling. 

Object Solutions: Static/Dynamic 

Static: vases, pots, etc.: Practical, concrete, extroverted, reality principle. 

Dynamic: car, train, any vehicle in motion, etc.: Activity, restlessness, disturbance in 
goal-orientation. 

Picture Solutions: Atmospheric/Physiognomic 

Atmospheric: scenes, landscapes, flowers, etc.: “Alive,” fantasy, feeling. 
Physiognomic: figures, faces, animals, birds, etc.: Is closer to world, people, life, more 
socially inchned. 
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Meaning Solutions: Symbolic/Allegoric 

Symbolic: cult emblems, flags, masks, etc.: Associated with the unconscious. 
Allegoric: abstract content of an image, e.g. a drawing titled “concentration” or 
“danger.” Symbohc solutions have more emotional content than allegoric ones 
which are associated more with rational, abstract elements. 

Free Stroke Solutions 

Repeated wavy or straight lines; rhythmic repetition of decorative patterns: 
for example, playful repetition of waves as in Field B with the meaning “up, down, up, 
down ... I have a feeling of being carried along by this rhythm” (Renner). Such draw¬ 
ings may appear similar to an abstract drawing. However, abstract drawings are more 
intellectually and conceptually motivated than free-stroke drawings which are more 
inner-directed and feehng-influenced. 


Frequently Drawn Subjects 

The following is a hst of examples of the most frequently drawn subjects. The 
ones with more problematic connotations are in parenthesis. In general, the greater 
the originality of the drawing, the more creativity and imagination is shown. 


Field A 
Field B 
Field C 
Field D 

Field E 
Field F 
Field G 
Field H 


Flowers, plants, nature, faces (spider web, clock, bull’s eye, wheel, spiral). 
Birds in flight, face, eyebrows, ears, landscape, flowers. 

Staircase, architecture, telephone poles (fence, ramp). 

Chess board, windows, chimney, flag, ship, geometric figure, tunnel 
(mask, robot, prison). 

Tools, steering wheel (weapons, syringe, crashes). 

House, box, vehicle, furniture (anything that does not connect the lines). 
Flower (spider’s web, tracks in the snow, wheel). 

Head, face, sun, moon, umbrella, parachute (eye). 


The Eight Fields and Their Meanings 

Field A: Self, ego, centricity, concentration, origin, identity, self-image. 

Often drawn as a dart or target board (Self as centre or target), star or circle 
with either centripetal or centrifugal movement. Practical solutions frequently 
offered are clocks or wheels. Aesthetic solutions can be flowers or patterns. Abstract 
solutions may be given titles hke “focused” or “fleeing.” Physiological solutions such 
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as a drawing of an eye can indicate watchfulness or, in more extreme cases, possible 
paranoiac tendencies (the eye of God is watching!). 

Field B: Flexibility, movement in society, liveliness, emotional release (out¬ 

ward expression of emotions). 

Ease and flexibihty in social interaction can be seen by birds in flight, smoke, 
or clouds. Organic solutions may include worms or snakes. Physiological solutions 
may be given such as eyebrows, noses, hair or the outline of shoulders; atmospheric 
ones by water or contours of mountains. A lack of or difficulty with social interaction 
can sometimes be seen in drawings of objects like vases and bottles or abstract solu¬ 
tions showing letters or doodles. 

Field C: Systematic achievement, ambition, enthusiasm, goal-directedness, 

persistence, and conversely a lack of orientation toward goals and 
achievement. 

The way solutions are rendered gives indications of will power, endurance, or, 
if drawn with hesitation, inhibition or fear of failure. Abstract solutions include 
graphs, statistics, or schematic patterns. Practical solutions include stairs, organ 
pipes, or church windows. Perspective drawings such as receding telegraph poles, 
trees, or chimneys may not indicate true ambition. 

Field D: “The problem” or difficulty, “Die Schwere” in German. Hardships, bur¬ 

den — the problematic sphere and manner of its management. 

Active solutions can be shown as a heavy object hfted by a construction crane. 
Passive solutions may show something being weighed down by a heavy stone. Many 
windows in a building may show the problem as dispersed or dissipated or as a dif¬ 
ferentiated identity. Rehgious connotations or idealized solutions are suggested when 
the dark square has been changed to represent some sort of hght. Masks can indicate 
a breakthrough into the inner unconscious exposing neurotic conflicts and inner anx¬ 
iety. Ornamental designs, patterns, or chess boards suggest displacement or repres¬ 
sion of the problem. 

Field E: Tension, aggression, opposition, accomplishment, fulfillment of drives. 

If the two lines are left unconnected there is a strong indication that aggressions are 
dissociated or “spht-off.” If what is drawn is directed toward the right, which by its 
placement suggests it to be continued, it is outwardly directed and shows extroverted 
tendencies; if directed toward the left, aggressions may be more directed against the 
Self and shows introverted tendencies. Rakes, brooms, or spades indicate aggressions 
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sublimated into work. Passive-agg*ressive tendencies may be seen by indirect solutions 
such as sprinkles of water coming out of a watering can. Hammers, axes, or weapons 
such as daggers or swords are expressive of strong hostility. Ships, airplanes, and 
cars, which require steering, can indicate abreaction of aggressive impulses. If they 
face toward the left, aggression may be self-directed. Passive or masochistic indica¬ 
tions are sometimes suggested by objects struck by lightning. Intellectual solutions 
may be depicted by street plans or knitting patterns. 

Field F: Integration; partiality vs. completion. Isolation/separateness vs. con¬ 

nectedness/closeness, feelings of inner connectedness. 

The two straight lines urge the drawer to connect them and their linearity can 
provoke a practical or abstract solution. Ability to relate to others and parental har¬ 
mony is suggested if they are connected but if unconnected, isolationist, socially 
uncomfortable, disharmonious tendencies are indicated. The strokes sometimes 
remain unconnected but if the two elements depicted ‘TDelong to each other,” e.g. desk 
and chair, book and lamp, it is still an integrated solution. Pictures of houses some¬ 
times represent romanticized, wishful thinking. Birds’ eye views can be understood as 
a desire for distance. 

Field G: Tenderness, sensitivity, delicacy. Shows how expressed, repressed, 

sublimated, or open to influence. 

A high degree of sensitivity can, for instance, be expressed by drawings of 
flowers or baby animals. A spider’s web can indicate vulnerability or possible para¬ 
noiac tendencies. Footprints in the snow may indicate feelings that are “downtrod¬ 
den” or strongly repressed. Intellectualized solutions are indicated by patterns or styl¬ 
ized flowers. Solutions may be drawn as wheels or bicycles that can be indications of 
an aggressive attitude toward one’s own sensitivity or over-compensations such as 
fear of being considered “sissy.” 

Field H: Protection. Shows where and how the subject feels protected and how 

he defends himself. 

Sometimes protection is found in religion, as in drawings of churches, or in 
nature, as in landscapes or protective mountains. Mushrooms or tortoises can indi¬ 
cate isolative, introverted tendencies. A threatening mask or a spider in wait in its 
web can indicate how protection is felt to be threatened. A caricature may show how 
protection is ironically displaced or disguised. 
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Combination of Fields 

Some fields can be evaluated together. These can represent “Self-Image,” feel¬ 
ings about oneself; “Sociability,” ease with social contact; “Productivity,” capacity for 
achievement; and ’’Generalized Attitude,” attitude toward the world. 

Fields A and H - Self-image 

Self-esteem and security are connected and frequently dependent on whether or not 
the symbiotic union with the mother was successful. A disturbance in the early devel¬ 
opment of the child can be the cause of a disturbed ego and feelings of vulnerabihty 
in later life. 

Fields B and G — Sociability 

Field B, emotions and ability to socialize, and Field G, sensitivity, are combined to indi¬ 
cate reaction toward others and sometimes the opposite sex. 

Fields C and E - Achievement 

The interrelationship between ambition and tension/aggression. Fields C and E, can 
indicate reaction to productivity, work, and achievement. 

Fields D and F - Generalized attitude 

The greater the “problem” or “difficulty in hfe,” the more it calls for an integrated 
world perspective. These two fields. Fields D and F, in combination, give hints as to 
the generalized attitude toward the world. 

Integration of All Fields 

Impressions from all fields can be made as follows: 

1. Qualitative evaluation of overall level, imagination, creativity, and artistic talent. 

2. Combination of many, or all, fields can be taken together to assess energy uti¬ 
lization, ego strength, and drives. 

3. Identification of problem areas. 
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EXAMPLES OF WZT, HANDWRITING ANALYSES 
AND TREE DRAWING TESTS USED IN COMBINATION 

CASE 1 

R.W. 62-year old, right-handed male 
History: 

This man is the owner/operator of a human resource agency and an elected 
senior government official. He is married with two grown children and three grand¬ 
children. He was born, grew up, and went to university in the Canadian Prairies. He 
is the eldest of three with two younger sisters. He described his parents’ relationship 
as “good” and said he witnessed no fighting or difficulties between them. His father 
was an accountant and was frequently away from home. No one smoked or drank 
alcohol in the family. He reported that his mother had respiratory problems in her 
youth and was therefore somewhat unwell in his formative years. 

Following his election as government leader, he proved to be rather inconse¬ 
quential and overextended in his capacity as chief executive officer. 


R. W. Interpretation of WZT (in drawn order) 

1. C (Field of Ambition/Enthusiasm/Goal-directedness): 

“Personal and financial progression.” 

Has willpower but ambition may only be hinted at. May need clearer goal- 
orientation to achieve actual goals. Said of himself: “Activity takes over 
the time I should be thinking”. Wants to succeed without hard work. 

2. E (Field of Tension/Aggression/Opposition): “Outline of car.” 

Lines suggest the steering wheel of the car is not connected to the shaft; 
only the outline of the car is shown. The car has no wheels and faces the 
left (past). Shows frustration (no wheels). May split off aggressions or 
direct hostilities at himself, mother, or past. C and E were drawn first and 
suggest escape into work; work is his “safe territory.” 

3. H (Field of Protection): “Happy face.” 

Putting on “happy face” may be his primary defense mechanism, his way of 
hiding aggressions. He frequently smiles and always appears affable. The 
given arched line denotes the outline of a bald head. In real hfe he wears a 
toupee which may make him feel more protected and less vulnerable or 
threatened. The face looks more like a mask with a grimace than one with a 
true, friendly smile. The eyes appear vacant with no pupils; there is no nose 
(may lack perception and free access to aggression, hurt virility). The mouth 



Figure 2a: R. W., age 62, male, Wartegg Test drawings. 
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Figure 2b: R. W., identification and sequence of drawings. 
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shows bared teeth (hostility behind the smile) but the large ears look like they 
are cocked and able to listen well; he listens weU because of paranoiac fears. 

Lack of free access to aggression may be in conflict with the bared teeth. 

4. A (Field of Self/Ego/Centricity): “Bull’s eye.” 

Wants to be in the center. May also be protective of his Self or feel he is 
the target. Surpasses his borders, reaches beyond his limits. 

5. F (Field of Integration): “Outline of baseball diamond.” 

Lines are not connected. Feels separate, disconnected socially. Despite his 
perception of harmony at home, he may not have experienced his parents 
as integrated. “Dad wasn’t home much” and unconscious denial may have 
prompted his saying “I never witnessed my parents fighting.” He has an 
unassertive, non-confrontational attitude. Line quality is reinforced indi¬ 
cating anxiety and insecurity. 

6. B (Field of Flexibility/Movement in society/Emotional freedom): 

“Feathers floating down.” 

The compulsive, illogical arrangement shows a strong need to maintain 
control over his emotional expression. Social relationships may be “hght 
as a feather” or made with “a light touch.” Stated he “has no close friends.” 

7. G (Field of Sensitivity/Tenderness): “Lady lying down.” 

The stroke quality shows there is sensitivity but the content indicates it 
is considerably effeminate, passive, and dependent. Also, the feminine 
figure is adorned with necklace but has no breasts or waist. She passive¬ 
ly, expectantly, lies there with eyes closed. Stated he “doesn’t like con¬ 
frontation.” Here, again, the nose (virility) is missing. 

8. D (Field of the Problem/”Die Schwere” in German/Burden): 

“Outhouse door.” 

Lack of expressive freedom: there may have been secrets at home. There 
is strong reinforcement on the straight line of the door suggesting anxi¬ 
eties associated with this theme. 

Combination of Fields 

Fields D and F = suggest insecurity (stroke quality) associated with his emotional atti¬ 
tude toward the world, in his case, as a politician. 

Fields C and E = may lack true ambition, no wheels on car, together with a desire for 
achievement without commensurate effort. Said he only wants his present political 
position for one term. 



Figure 3: 
(Origin 
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R.W. 

Handwriting Analysis 

Dynamic movement, large horizontal expansion and strong right trend show this 
man to be energetic and willing to take risks. He is active and adaptable but, as the thready, 
weak middle zone suggests, he may be running away from himself and directing his ener¬ 
gies into his work; he keeps himself constantly involved in activity to avoid having to face 
his vulnerabilities. Lack of confidence and insecurity is indicated by many hesitations and 
corrections as in “significant” in line 1, “announcement” in line 2, and “Although” in line 
3, to name a few. The first letter of his signature is markedly overblown and the size of the 
middle zone varies a great deal, suggesting an overcompensated and changeable ego. 

A good indicator for his role as leader and politician is the light but even writ¬ 
ing pressure which, together with thread connections, shows he has a quick mind 
and good diplomatic qualities. On the other hand, sinuous connections always imply 
a degree of indecision, vulnerability to influence, and avoidance of commitment. In a 
position of leadership, while he is reasonably intelligent and mentally agile, he may 
be ambivalent and unwilling to make decisions without group approval. Line spacing 
indicates potential for organization but imprecise letter forms show little sense for 
detail. In general, his spatial organization with narrow margins and some tangling 
suggest a degree of subjectivity that affects his judgment. 

It is noted that he uses a mixture of cursive script and block printing for var¬ 
ious expressions (WZT and under the tree drawing). The printing is suggestive of a 
split between his public persona, showing his overcompensated ego and the cursive 
writing may be more reflective of his real Self. There is also a split in the letter “K” in 
the word “SASK” in line 3 of the WZT. 


R.W. 

Tree Test Analysis 

He sees himself in the full bloom of maturity in a “Summer Tree.” The tree is large 
and carelessly drawn with a contoured crown and rounded, arcade-shaped lines. There 
are a few spaces between the arches allowing some of the internal energy to escape into 
the environment. The trunk is straight and the base of the tree open, without roots or 
groundline, suggesting he is not as well grounded as the size of the tree requires. The 
stroke pressime varies from strong to hght and is hesitant and interrupted, particularly 
on the outline of the trimk. This indicates insecurity and self-doubt and suggests emo¬ 
tional vulnerability. The tree is large and centered but the careless nature of the drawing 
together with the absence of branches and leaves suggest a desire for importance without 
actual achievement. He strives for significance but has httle patience with detail and may 
not have the capacity to fulfill, with hard work, the Impression he makes. The tree looks 
“empty” and reflects grandiosity without substance. Impulsiveness, and lack of focus. 
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Figure 4: R. W. Tree Test (Original reduced to 80%) 
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The Three Tests in Combination 

The thready connections of the handwriting shows quick intelligence, diplomacy 
and abihty to adapt to changing circimistances but also an avoidance of commitment. The 
carelessly drawn and “empty” tree confirms the labihty seen in the handwriting, includ¬ 
ing lack of detail and depth. He rapidly moves forward as the fast speed of the writing and 
tree drawing suggest but being overly energized also avoids having to deal with projects 
in depth. Superficiality is also reflected by the combination of Fields C and E of the WZT. 

Possible paranoiac fears are not identified from the handwriting but are indi¬ 
cated by the big ears on the “Happy Face” in Field H of the WZT and the closed door at 
Field D. Insecirrity and feelings of anxiety are seen in the graphic signs of hesitancy 
and retouching in the handwriting, tree, and WZT drawings, especially in Fields D, F, 
G, and H. However, his inabihty to express his aggressions is more clearly evident from 
the WZT, particularly in the incongruous smile with the bared teeth in Field H. The car 
in Field E also illustrates how his aggressions are frustrated (no wheels) and possibly 
turned against himself as the direction of the car is to the left. The unconnected lines 
of the steering wheel are further indications of his disassociated, spht-off aggression, 
as are the many splits in his handwriting and the printed letter “K” in the WZT. In his 
pohtical career, he is much more a conciliator than an assertive fighter but there is a 
danger that he may either break under stress or become suddenly eruptive. 

It is interesting to note that this man’s wife is very assertive and highly ambi¬ 
tious. She may be “the hidden power behind the throne,” overextending his abilities to 
fulfill her own ambitions. 


CASE 2 

L.P. 66-year old, left-handed male 
History: 

L.P. is a retired airline pilot. He has been married for forty-five years and has five 
grown children. He comes from a pioneer family. Both his parents emigrated from the 
United Kingdom, his father from Scotland, his mother from England. Both his grand¬ 
fathers were alcoholics. His father, who also had some difficulties with alcohol, ini¬ 
tially worked as a conductor on the railway but later went into real estate and ended 
up running his own real estate business. He died following a stroke when he was only 
fifty-five years old. His mother was the youngest of twelve. He describes her as 
“spoiled and manipulative, wonderful and loving but too dominating and controlling.” 
L.P. was the youngest of four boys and was born when his mother was thirty-five. The 
eldest was eight years older, born prematurely, never strong, and with “personality 
problems”; he died at fifty-one following a heart attack. The next brother, four years 
older than L.P, “was an underachiever,” an alcoholic who died of cirrhosis of the liver 
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when he was fifty-two. There was another baby, born four years after L.P., but he was 
a ‘TDlue baby” and died in infancy, leaving the subject to be brought up as “youngest.” 

L.P. has had open heart surgery twice to avert a heart attack, first when he 
was fifty-two and again when he was sixty-five. After his first surgery he lost his job 
as captain with the airline. This resulted in significant loss of self-esteem and a severe 
depression. He also turned to alcohol but eventually joined AA and has not used alco¬ 
hol since. He was highly regarded by the airline for which he worked. After his retire¬ 
ment they asked him to assist in a foreign dispute over one of their pilots and he 
played a pivotal part in negotiating the pilot’s safe return to Canada. 


L.P. 

Interpretation of WZT (in drawn order) 

1. H (Field of Protection): “FuU moon.” 

Signifies wholeness, completion, strength and spiritual power. Said this 
related to how he felt about his open heart surgery. “I went through it 
without fear; had contact with God or higher power and felt protected.” 

2. C (Field of Ambition/Enthusiasm/Goal-directedness): 

“Telephone line in perspective.” 

Diminishing toward the horizon. Looking into the past, viewing it as 
receding poles. Said he was past being ambitious and that he “was living 
through his children now.” 

3. B (Field of Flexibility/Movement in society/Emotional freedom): 
“Organisms viewed under a microscope.” 

Good movement though diffuse. Sees himself as part of society but not 
influencial because he is one of many and not outstanding. He is seen as 
friendly and competent but maintains superficial relations with others. 

4. F (Field of Integration): “Building.” 

There are windows and a door complete with knob but no path. Although 
he is wilhng to welcome people into his world, the absence of a path sug¬ 
gests he may not want everyone to enter. The iron-barred windows 
strengthen the lack of path. The desire for a warmer house is frustrated 
by the lack of ability to welcome emotions. The smoking chimney indi¬ 
cates some escape for anger. Lack of triangular roof may indicate an 
injured self-esteem in the realm of success/ambition. 

E (Field of Tension/Aggression/Opposition): “Plan view of boat marina.” 
Said AA made him reahze his anger. “It taught me to analyze the prob- 
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Figure 5a: L. P., age 66, male, Wartegg Test drawings 
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Figure 5b: L. P. identification and sequence of drawings. 
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lem, step back, and ask myself why am I getting angry?” Admits to hav¬ 
ing a fiery temper. The aerial view of numerous boats indicates an objec¬ 
tive approach but learned over-control (compensatory order). No inter¬ 
section of the lines indicates that he does not express his aggressions 
freely but ‘goes around’ the problem to avoid direct expression. 

6. A (Field of Self/ Ego/Centricity): “Planet, through telescope.” 

Failed to answer with any solution; used the given dot without complet¬ 
ing a drawing. He does not struggle with the problem of his identity, lets 
it go. Said he had difficulty defining himself. He saw the planet through 
the telescope as “remote,” “distantly.” “I have examined myself too close¬ 
ly; (in AA) I went through a period of introspection, now past.” Stated he 
now felt comfortable with himself. 

7. G (Field of Sensitivity/Tenderness): “Flower bed.” 

Aerial view shows objectivity, lack of involvement. Flowers (feehngs) are 
dissociated. 

8. D (Field of The Problem/”Die Schwere” in German/Burden): 

“Chimney on house.” 

Again, viewed from above. May see the “problem” (alcohol) as removed 
from himself now. Aggressions have some release (smoke from chimney). 
However, this was his last drawing and therefore the most difficult to 
access; it may remain “a smoldering problem.” Probably suffered from 
lack of warmth in his parental home. 

Combination of Fields 

Fields D and F = There is a similarity in these fields of squared drawings of houses 
with smoking chimneys. Only the partial release of aggression is suggested which 
may reflect his generahzed difficulty in expressing anger. His aggression is contained 
behind controlled, rational, and organized thinking as well as conventional attitudes 
(squared drawings and persona writing). 

Fields A and H = Although he ignores the dot in Field A, he said he associated feel¬ 
ings of “remoteness of a planet” with his identity. The roundness of the moon in Field 
H echoes this statement and underlines a lack of clarity about himself. 

Fields B and G = He may have the ability to compartmentalize his feelings as well 
as be socially involved yet his feelings are not oriented toward people or animals 
but to more neutral ‘organisms’ which he keeps in a distant, remote, and aloof 
position. 
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L.P. 

Handwriting Analysis 

The strong right slant of this left-handed writer shows that he has made a very 
good adaptation to the right-sided world. The forward slope reflects his friendliness, a 
striving to please, and ability to cooperate with others. The writing is rounded and con¬ 
forming (persona) and shows rigid regularity. He can be relied upon, can take charge 
of situations but will, at all times, maintain strict control over himself. He will attend 
to details and is both competent and willing to take responsibility. 

The rigidity of this writing coupled with its roundness and garlands sug¬ 
gests that, behind a congenial, approachable, and helpful manner, he exercises a 
great deal of discipline and has a strong sense for control. Unconscious hostility is 
indicated by the powerful thrusts of lower loops which interfere with the line 
below. Such strong emotions do not appear to find release, as seen by the return 
stroke of the lower loops which frequently turn toward the left or do not intersect 
at the baseline. Other signs of inhibition are seen by suddenly constricted letters, 
such as “n”s or “o”s. In addition, the pressure is light and the stroke quality is fine. 
The combination of tangling, roundness, and hooked formations, as in the per¬ 
sonal pronoun “I,” are indicative of “oral” tendencies, a need to “take in,” original¬ 
ly as emotional nourishment in infancy but later sublimated by food or drink, in 
his case, alcohol. 

In simimary, he presents himself as “laid back,” affable, and understanding 
but a lack of emotional release causes him to repress his aggressions, a difficulty fre¬ 
quently found in heart attack-prone personalities. In addition, his AA experience may 
have taught him too much control; he may be in a continuous and marked state of 
heightened tension to prevent him from losing control. 

It is noted that he writes in two distinctive ways, block-printing (WZT) and 
cursive writing. Both scripts show rigidity, a strong need for control, and a tendency 
to hide his personality behind a mask. The compulsive nature of this persona hand¬ 
writing suggest he is a “Good Boy” who has had a rigid upbringing (controlling 
mother), strives for perfection, and tries to live up to her expectations. A reluctance 
to approach the right margin may reflect fear of confrontation; he tries to avoid stress 
and leads a regulated, highly structured life. 
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Figure 6: L. P. handwriting. 
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Figure 7: L. P. Tree Test. 
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The tree is centered and upright but is rather small and delicate. The trunk is 
proportional to the height of the tree yet the whole tree gives the impression of being 
somewhat brittle. The stem has several places toward the top of the tree where the 
hnes are intermittent and ‘^broken” suggesting sensitivity and uncertainty. There is 
also an erasure over the foliage on the right side. The trunk is inset at the first inter¬ 
section with branches which gives the impression that the flow of energy may be 
being impeded at that point. In addition, some energy is lost where branches are 
unconnected to the trunk or to each other. There is a marked difference in pressure; 
the pointed end-strokes are drawn with heavy pressure, the circular enclosed “foliage” 
with hght. The sharp twigs may represent contained aggressions. The rounded 
foliage is covering the thorn-like twigs, indicating the hiding of his basic hostility 
behind vivid gestures and nice expressions. 


The Three Tests in Combination 

The handwriting of L.P. is stylized and rigid in its regularity. It is like a mask 
behind which the real person lives. Although one immediately sees the strict control 
this man places upon himself, the rest of his personality is hard to fathom from the 
handwriting alone. Compulsive aspects of L.P.’s personality are, however, reflected in 
the WZT by the drawings of squares in Fields D and F and pedantic arrangement of 
boats in the marina and their regular subdivisions in Field E. He has a great need for 
order and control. On the one hand these qualities reflect a sense of method, duty, and 
need for structure while on the other, they suggest dogmatism, perfectionist tenden¬ 
cies, and possible fear of change. 

The drawing of the tree, with its heavy pressure on the spiky twigs, suggests 
strong hostility. This, however, is contained by the surrounding arches which prevent 
both release and contact with the environment. His heart disease and narrowly avert¬ 
ed heart attacks may be related to unexpressed, almost imploding anger. Perhaps he 
was saved by the escape of some of the aggression as illustrated in the WZT by smoke 
from the chimneys in Fields D and E. Aggression is also suggested as dissipated, per¬ 
haps intellectualized, by the aerial “Plan View of Boat Marina” showing numerous 
boats in Field E. Emotional repression is suggested in the WZT in Field G with the 
arches (arcades) of the fenced-off garden behind which the flowers (his inner feelings) 
bloom. The compartmentalized flower bed shows that, while he has much sensitivity 
and deep emotions, these are under strict control and segmented off. There is also a 
remote and scientific approach in his emotional expression in Field B. The vulnera¬ 
bility of his control is illustrated in the tree drawing by uneven pressure of the twigs 
and “foliage.” This, together with the rigidity in the handwriting, suggests that his 
strong need for maintenance of control to contain his aggressions gives rise to con¬ 
siderable anxiety. The tree is elegant but fragile. 
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CASE 3 

D.M. 47-year old, right-handed female 
History 

This woman came for counseling following a quarrel with her boyfriend. They 
both worked in sales for a real estate company. She was married, separated but not 
divorced from her husband. He was thirteen years her senior and there were no chil¬ 
dren. For the past four years she had been living with her boyfriend, but the rela¬ 
tionship had deteriorated, was stormy and unstable, and he had just left her. She 
drank “about a bottle of wine a day.” “He was violent: he threw me across the room a 
couple of times which left holes in the walls.” She said she goes on shopping sprees: 
“I spend a lot of money on clothes for myself but buy without needing them.” She had 
been financially supporting her boyfriend. He had two girls aged five and ten from 
whom he allegedly tried to keep her away Her relationship with his parents was also 
strained. 

D.M. was the eldest of four. Her mother divorced her father when she was 
eleven. She described her relationship with her mother as “distant.” Her mother’s fam¬ 
ily originated in Spain and was Roman Catholic. D.M. broke away from her faith in 
her teens and, according to her, “became fanatically involved with the Mennonites.” 
Her father was in the army and she saw little of him except when he was on leave. 
However, when he was home he spoiled her, bought her things, and took her out. On 
one occasion he flew a plane above where she and her friends were playing and 
dropped chocolates for them. He drank a great deal but was not considered an alco¬ 
holic. D.M. recounted how once, because her mother had rejected him, he mercilessly 
spanked D.M. She refused to speak to him for years following this incident. 

Her physical appearance was emaciated, and she dressed in a rather dramat¬ 
ic, “Spanish” way. She appeared for her second session in an all-black outfit with 
trousers and a black headscarf which covered her hair. She denied eating disorders 
but admitted to having “chocolate binges.” She was frequently late for appointments, 
was a poor housekeeper, and said her home was in constant disarray. 


D.M. Interpretation of WZT (in drawn order) 

1. H (Field of Protection): “Sunshine.” 

Finds protection in hiding her feelings behind a sunny smile but also has 
needs for more warmth in her life. 

2. C (Field of Ambition/Enthusiasm/Goal-directedness): 

“Graph showing dollar & sales volume.” 

She said her “ambitions were up but are now on the decline.” Admitted 
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Figure 8a: D. M., age 47, female, Wartegg Test drawings 
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Figure 8b: D. M. identiflcation and sequence of drawings. 
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she did not know exactly what she wanted. Maybe she only goes halfway 
in her performance (not reaching the tops of the lines). 

3. B (Field of Flexibility/Movement in society/Emotional freedom): “Bird.” 
The bird is drawn with heavy, contoured lines. It is mobile but flies alone 
in the sky. She said: “I mix but feel untouchable, like there’s a shell 
around me.” 

4. A (Field of Self/Ego/Centricity): “Snowflake.” 

Snow is an illusion; a snowflake is beautiful but melts. May feel transito¬ 
ry, fragile or frozen. However, it is centered so may need to feel ‘in the 
center’. Her own description of it was “icy, cold, light, falling, but it also 
floats”. 

5. F (Field of Integration): “House.” 

She said the drawing represented her idealized home. The joining of the 
pre-drawn lines is a positive indicator and shows that integration is pos¬ 
sible. Accessibility is seen by the window and door and path leading to the 
house. A httle smoke from the chimney is blowing downwards suggest¬ 
ing some escape for angry, depressed feelings yet connected with warmth 
and nourishment in her home. 

6. G (Field of Sensitivity/Tenderness): “Flower.” 

Narcissistic element. Abihty to make herself attractive to captivate and 
charm others (to please father who spoiled her). Said her femininity 
“depended on touch and warmth, not only looks.” (This is an interesting 
comment when one sees her snowflake in Field A.) 

7. D (Field of the Probleniy‘Die Schwere’ in German/Burden): 

“Glass blocks transparent.” 

Explained these blocks as representing “glass ornaments from Denmark 
which you place on coffee tables and light a wick flame inside”. (Again, 
the warmth is hidden.) Continuous desire for control as shown by the par¬ 
allel hatching of the surfaces and the repetitious strokes of the outlines 
(on top of each other). The problem is also diffused and spht off. 

8. E (Field of Tension/Aggression/Opposition): “Garden spade.” 

Hostihty is dissociated, split-off. Lack of security; the stroke is uncertain 
and weak. 



Figure 9: D. M. handwriting. 
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Combination of Fields 

Many lines of the drawings are reinforced and show a need for repetition. This 
need for constant revision and accentuation of a basically weak stroke may be a 
graphic sign of insecurity and anxiety as well as obsessive-compulsive tendencies. 

Fields A and H = The ego representation with a “snowflake” is in sharp contrast with 
the smiling sun reflecting a dichotomy/ambivalence between a “hot’Vstrong and 
“cold’Vfragile self-esteem. There is a desire for warmth and protection due to her inner 
feelings of aesthetic coldness. 


D.M. Handwriting Analysis 

The handwriting is large and undeveloped for her age. Space, form and 
movement are weak and disturbed. Margins are poorly defined and narrow, suggest¬ 
ing lack of psychological boundaries. The overall rigidity and aggressive features of 
this handwriting suggest her main difficulties stem from the control stage of her 
development. Large middle zone hooks at the ends of words point to a desire for emo¬ 
tional nourishment, something she did not receive from her “distant” mother. 

The small additions or corrections on letters, such as “h” in “grandmother’s” 
in line 1 and “h” of “Kitchen” in line 4 and “K” of “Kitchen” in line 5, indicate com¬ 
pulsive tendencies. Corrections of this kind, together with split letter forms such as 
in “k” of “dark” in line 3, suggest that she “splits off’ her aggressions and at the same 
time feels anxious and insecure. She strives for perfection and fears making mistakes 
and above all fears losing control. If stress levels get too high she may become unpre¬ 
dictable and overwhelmed by the dissociated, suddenly released aggressions. 

The downward alignment of her writing indicates depressive tendencies. The 
tangling of lower portions of letters with upper portions of the next line show confu¬ 
sion and possibly still active (oral) abandonment fears. She needs to be with others, 
may be intrusive and fearful of being alone. Tangling also shows subjectivity; she may 
have difficulty being objective and poor overview may disturb her abihty to organize 
and prioritize. 

The boldness of this writing is in contrast with its weak pressure and tentative 
strokes, indicating conflict between a desire for control and insecurity. An overcom- 
pensated, narcissistic drive is seen by the large yet undeveloped letter forms suggest¬ 
ing both immaturity and needs for recognition. She can be charming, colorful, and 
engaging (oedipal engagement with father) but also manipulative and demanding. 



Figure 10: D. M. Tree Test. (Original reduced to 70%) 
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D.M.: Tree Test Analysis 

The tree is large, slightly to the left of the page and growing on a hill. The hill 
is chiefly comprised of very large roots giving it an unstable appearance. The large 
root structure is drawn with such light strokes that photocopies had to be greatly 
darkened in order to reproduce the drawing. Light pressure, as well as the feeling 
that the roots are “clinging for hold,” indicate much insecurity. Thus, the hill in this 
case is reflective of an overcompensated ego and exaggerated feelings of superiority. 
It needs space just as she needs acknowledgment and attention. 

The lower part of the trunk is broad and straight but about halfway up it is 
drawn with many intermittent strokes and looks brittle and broken. In the upper 
region of the tree the thin, stick-like branches do not connect with the trunk. They 
are too narrow in relation to the trunk and insufficient in their capacity to allow 
enough energy to be transmitted through to the extremities. The roots, so faintly 
drawn yet so prominent, are looking for a better hold on life which she is unable to 
create for herself. 

The stroke quality is variable, strong on some of the branches and foliage but 
weak over the lower part of the trunk and the roots, reflecting the unevenness of her 
energy distribution. Her behavior is impulsive, unpredictable, and prone to sudden 
emotional outbursts. The presence of bark indicates high levels of sensitivity and 
strong defenses against being hurt. Depressive feelings are indicated by the foliage 
covering the lower part of the tree and by the downward curved branches. There is a 
great deal of movement in the crown, which suggests inner turmoil, restlessness, and 
lack of focus. 

The tree as a whole looks somewhat out of proportion with its large crown and 
root structure but comparatively short trunk. She sees herself as mature in ‘Late 
Summer’ but the overall feeling of this tree is fragile and unintegrated. 

The Three Tests in Combination 

The graphic elements of variable pressure, and tentative and uneven stroke 
quality are present in all three tests. Her vulnerability and compulsive tendencies are 
well illustrated by the additions to letters that look like mending in the handwriting 
and reinforcement in the WZT Impulsiveness is more revealed by the directionless, 
circular movements in the tree drawing. 

The information from all three projective tests point to similarities and their 
combination confirms the compulsiveness, striving for perfection, and insecurity that 
underlies the bold, sometimes flamboyant self-representation. In addition, her aggres¬ 
sions are not integrated but are split off, making her unpredictable and further 
undermining her self-confidence. The split confirming the dissociative process is seen 
in additions to letters in the handwriting, in drawings “Garden Spade” and “Glass 
Blocks” in the WZT, and in the “split” between the upper and lower portion of the 
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trunk in the tree drawing. The large size of the writing, and the smiling sun and 

large flower in the WZT reflect her narcissistic tendencies. 

Her lack of borders and simultaneous search for them are seen by the lack of 

margins in the handwriting and the repeated reinforcements in the drawings of the WZT. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 
SEEN THROUGH HER HANDWRITINGS 

Renata Propper 


ABSTRACT: The purpose of this article is to show the changes in the 
handwritings of Marie Antoinette and how they relate graphologically 
to the extraordinary course of her life. However, the conclusions also 
serve as an example of how life’s circumstances and background affect 
and influence people’s behavior. We can see the basic character in the 
handwriting, but behavior has to be interpreted in context of the sub¬ 
jects particular circumstances. The two are closely hinged together, 
and often the latter is not given enough attention. 

This article is gratefully dedicated to my aunt, my friend, and my talent¬ 
ed and enthusiastic pupil in graphology, the late Ldhane de Rothschild, 
who knew more about Marie Antoinette than anybody in France today. 
Without her inspiration and active help this article would not have been 
possible. Special thanks go, as always, to my mentor and friend Dr. Hans 
Knobloch, who gave me guidance and advice throughout this endeavor. I 
also want to thank my patient editor, colleague, and friend Patricia Siegel. 


Even today, Marie Antoinette is a person of controversy. Some people still criticize her 
superficiality and spendthrift habits, whilst others consider her a heroine and martyr 
for the royalist cause. Who then was the real Marie Antoinette? Looking at the hand¬ 
writings in the various stages of her life one can get a much better idea of her devel¬ 
opment. Soon after I started my research about Marie Antoinette’s life, I became over¬ 
whelmed by the wealth of the material, the many letters and other documentation. 
First, some of the background story, without getting lost in the intricate labyrinths 
of European history in the 18th century and its various and inevitable power plays. 
To start with, it is essential to know that both the Archduchess Maria Antonia of 
Austria and Louis, the Dauphin of France, were innocent pawns in the game of state¬ 
craft, to be sacrificed to an ill-fated Franco-Austrian alhance. 

Maria Antonia was born in 1755, the youngest daughter of the Emperor 
Franz Stephan and Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria. It was the latter who ruled 
her inherited Habsburg lands with a firm hand and able ministers, while her father 
Franz Stephan (of Lorraine) played a less important role in pohtics, but had all the 
more time for his numerous children. Maria Antonia was her father’s favorite, while 
her mother often had cause to scold her. The imperial couple were devoted to each 
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Figure 1: Marie Antoinette, portrait by Krantzinger, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 
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other, rather unusual at the time of arranged royal marriages. Maria Theresia had 
sixteen children. They were a loving, united family, living in a happy home. The chil¬ 
dren preferred the palace and park in Schoenbrunn to the more formal Hofburg in the 
center of Vienna, where they were allowed to enjoy the freedom and gaiety, romping 
outdoors to their heart’s delight. 

The little Maria Antonia never liked sitting still, disliked studying or doing 
her homework; quite often she was able to charm her nice governesses into doing it 
for her! Maria Theresia, who had grand plans for all her children, sometimes 
despaired, and had to make last minute efforts to prepare her better for becoming the 
wife of the heir of the French throne, Madame la Dauphine. Maria Antonia knew all 
along that daughters were married off for political reasons, as tradition demanded. 
Austria was known for this, hence the proverbial: “Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria 
nube” (Other nations conduct war, you, happy Austria marry). Years later, on becom¬ 
ing queen, Marie Antoinette wrote gratefully to her mother: “I can not but admire 
providence that elected me, the last of your children, for the most beautiful Kingdom 
in Europe.” 

It was a sad, ominous day for the fourteen-year-old Maria Antonia, when, with a 
heavy heart, she set out on the long, rattling journey in a big coach, leaving her beloved 
family forever. After weeks of tedious travel, reaching the river Rhine, she was told that 
her Austrian entourage would be left behind. Now, it was time to become a true French 
princess, and assume the name Marie Antoinette. A pavihon on an island in the river, 
built especially for the occasion, provided the stage for the transfer. Marie Antoinette was 
forced to undress, in order to wear only French clothes. No wonder that she coUapsed in 
tears into the arms of her new formal French Lady in Waiting, who was less sympathet¬ 
ic than her own family would have been. It was with apprehensive anticipation that she 
looked forward to meeting her future husband, the Dauphin (successor to the French 
throne), the old King (grandfather of Louis), and all her many new relatives. Everything 
felt new and strange at Versailles; she had nobody to confide in. And how different her 
new relatives were in comparison to her own dear, cozy family in Vienna. But conscious 
of the mission Maria Theresia entrusted her with, she tried hard to please. “I love that 
nobody leaves me unhappy ... ” 

Meeting the Dauphin, her husband to be, she could not have been impressed. 
A tall but clumsy looking boy of fifteen, he was not more ready for marriage than 
Marie Antoinette at fourteen. And yet she had to go through all the formal ceremonies 
of marriage, suffering while people watched both of them undress and slip into the 
royal wedding bed, not to speak of the whispering comments the next day. However, 
her usually so effective charm did not impress her brand new husband. Nothing much 
happened during her wedding night, nor for a long time to follow. Everything was so 
different at a court where nothing was allowed and everyone had to follow an exact, 
strict protocol, which she often foimd very tedious. Writing endless letters to her 
mother, she described her daily routine, but also spoke of her deep concerns about her 
troubled relationship with her husband. 
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“I get up between nine and ten o’clock, and having dressed say my prayers, 
then have breakfast and go to visit my old aunts, where I usually find the King. This 
lasts till ten thirty. At eleven I have my hair dressed. After which everyone is allowed 
to come in - that is everyone who has the right to entry. I put on my rouge and wash 
my hands in front of them all. Then the gentlemen go away, while the ladies stay and 
I put on my formal dress. Mass at midday, and if the King is at Versailles I go with 
the King and my husband. After mass my husband dines alone, but anyone who cares 
to can come and watch us. As we both eat very quickly we have finished by half past 
one, and go back with the Dauphin to his apartments, but if he is busy I go back to 
my own, where I read or write or work, for I am embroidering a waistcoat for the 
King, which is not making much progress, but by the Grace of God I hope to get fin¬ 
ished in a few years. At three o’clock I go again to my aunts where I usually find the 
King. At four the Abbe Vermond comes to see me and at five there is the music mas¬ 
ter, who stays till six when I return to my aunts or go for a walk. I must tell you that 
my husband almost always comes with me to visit the old aunts. At seven we sit down 
to cards, but if it’s fine I go again for a walk. At nine we have supper and if the King 
is not there the aunts come and have supper with us. Otherwise we go to them, where 
after supper we wait for the King, who usually appears at about quarter to eleven. But 
while waiting I put myself onto a comfortable sofa and sleep till he arrives. When he 
is not there we go to bed at eleven.” 

In the course of her marriage and especially during the tragedies in her later hfe 
she got to appreciate the profoimd goodness, honesty, and dignity of her husband. He 
loved his children in his own way, becoming very close to them and his wife during the 
last years together, drawing strength from their family hfe. However, there were long 
years before that happened, when their hfe together was enmeshed in the vicious intrigues 
of the French court. While Marie Antoinette was used to a certain court formality in her 
early childhood, nothing prepared her for the outer ghtter and the inner depravity and 
hypocrisy of the French court in the last years of Louis XV’s reign. 

The Austrian Ambassador, Coimt de Mercy, whom her mother assigned the role 
of mentor and confidant, described it as “a place of perfidy, hate, and vengeance.” Marie 
Antoinette often felt lost, bored with the endless hoUow ceremonies and their monotony. 
In order to escape many pitfalls at coirrt, she learned to dissimulate and hide her feelings. 
Sirrrounded by courtiers and relatives, she gradually realized that not everybody had her 
best interests at heart; she never knew whom to trust. Her own instincts were often right, 
but the influence and sycophancy of the people surroimding her were often confusing. 
Her mother continued to scold and to lecture her in her letters: 

“What is all this fuss and bother, this fear of speaking to the King who is the 
best of fathers, of addressing as much as a word to people whom you have been asked 
to speak to, the inabihty to say good morning, or make a comphment or exchange a 
triviality. All these tiresome caprices for no good reason than that you have allowed 
yourself to become enslaved by your aunts that you have forgotten both reason and 
duty. I cannot remain silent about your failure to obey Comte Mercy after the conver¬ 
sation in which he told you exphcitly the wishes of the King, etc. I read in the gazettes 
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that your hair-dresses of ribbons and feathers get higher every day. You know that I 
have always been of the opinion that one should follow the fashion in moderation. A 
pretty young queen with natural attractions has no need to indulge in such follies. On 
the contrary a simple head-dress should only serve to enhance her charms and is also 
more suited to her rank. It is for you to set the fashion and everyone will follow what¬ 
ever you choose to do.” 

Soon she made some good friends of her own, who helped to distract her from 
her troubles, arranging exciting, but also frivolous and costly entertainments. She 
became their leader, setting the “bon ton” (right tone). Some people were scandalized 
by their excursion to the balls in Paris. Being still so very young and carefree by 
nature, she preferred to play, to dance, and to have fun, rather than to concentrate on 
the serious issues of state. No wonder that her brother the Emperor Joseph on his 
visit to Paris, severely criticized and reprimanded her about “your dreadful fickleness 
and passion for gambling.” About her late-night expedition: “The King left alone for 
a whole night at Versailles and you mixing with all the Paris riffraff!” 

As time went on, she became very discouraged and lonely. She did not get 
pregnant; her husband avoided her, spending much of his days hunting. It took her 
many years to understand his personality, so unfit for the artificiality of the French 
court. He sought refuge in his hobbies and outdoor life which she sometimes shared 
with him (riding sometimes in a man’s saddle), earning the disapproval of her strict 
mother, who sent stern letters to her throughout her lifetime. 

Upon the death of Louis XV, the Dauphin and Dauphine became King and 
Queen of France, an absolute monarchy at the time. She was nineteen; Louis was twen¬ 
ty. For the first time she felt that she had the power to do as she wished, choosing her 
own friends and setting the tone at court. The relationship between husband and wife 
improved after a visit of Marie Antoinette’s brother the Emperor Joseph, who gave 
advice, or rather more of a lecture to the fumbhng husband. This produced at long last 
the wished-for results. Marie Antointte became pregnant soon afterward, seven years 
after her arrival in France. In all, she had four children, but lost two while they were 
still very young. 

The Dauphin, and later as the King, loved his people. Intent to do right, he did 
not always have the force to convince others of his wishes or plans. The new King 
seemed to have won the hearts of the people. Since the death of his grandfather, he never 
stopped working, answering personally all the ministers whom he could not see: 
“...What is certain is that he wished to economize and make his subjects happy...” Long¬ 
term, however, he was too tentative and indecisive, letting the coimtry shp away imder 
his fingers; when revolutionary ideas gained in momentum, he hesitated too often, 
avoiding taking action. 

For Americans it is important to know, however, that it was Louis XVI, and 
not Lafayette, who financed the expedition to fight in the War for Independence, an 
expenditure that contributed greatly to the financial problems of his reign. 
Eventually, in the course of the revolutionary events, the King and Queen became 
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prisoners of the people, changing their life drastically. Abandoned by many of their 
closest friends and family, they become isolated, pawns and later prisoners of the rev¬ 
olutionary government. Marie Antoinette became the much calumnied and hated 
“Autrichienne” (the “Austrian”). Their suffering and humiliation had no end, became 
horrendous, making a very different person of the once so frivolous Queen. 

She never lost faith in the divine right entrusted to her at birth. After all, she 
was the daughter of the mighty Maria Theresia, a formidable, inspiring role-model. It 
was important to keep her head high, to face the hardships and calumnies inflicted on 
them with courage and dignity. Mirabeau (Marquis de, a guiding hght to the French 
revolution) quotes: “The King has only one man with him - his wife! Another young 
Frenchman, Barnave, said of her: “One could not approach her, without loving her.” 

Their eventual life in prison was a far cry from the glamoiu’ of Versailles. They 
learned who their true friends were. Among them, one stood out in loyalty and devotion, 
the Swedish nobleman Axel Fersen, who was a very dear friend (lover?) of the Queen. In 
a letter to him she wrote: 

“But do understand.. .my position and the role which I am obhged to play all day 
long? There are times when I do not understand myself, and am obhged to think to see 
whether it is reaUy me who is speaking.. .when I am sad, I take my httle boy in my arms 
and kiss him with all my heart, and this consoles me for the moment....” And toward the 
end, after the tragedy of the unsuccessful flight to Varennes, excerpts from a letter: “I 
can tell you that I love you, and indeed that is all I have time for. I am well. Do not worry 
about me. I would like to know that you are weU too.” 

The King and Queen spent an anxious time imprisoned in the Temple; later, 
Marie Antoinette was taken to the Conciergerie, where she spent her last months. 
Living through the execution of the King, fearing for the hves of her children, she suf¬ 
fered separations and coimtless humiliations. 

Finally, after her trial by the revolutionary tribunal, she had to prepare for 
death, as her own execution approached. She was a very sick woman by then (proba¬ 
bly suffering from cancer). Alone during her last days, she was not even allowed to 
be driven to the Place de la Revolution in the privacy of a coach, a privilege that was 
accorded the King. With her hands tied behind her back, she was dragged to the 
Square of the Revolution (today Place de la Concorde) in an ordinary cart, exposed to 
the cruelties of the gaping spectators. Despite everything, her enemies could not 
break her spirit; the night before she was to die, she wrote one memorable letter to 
her sister-in-law, Madame Elisabeth: 

“It is to you, my sister, that I write for the last time. I have just been sen¬ 
tenced, not to a shameful death, for it is shameful only for criminals, but to join your 
brother. Innocent like I am, I hope to show the firmness he showed in these last 
moments. I am calm as one is when one’s conscience is clear; I deeply regret having 
to abandon my poor children; you know that I lived only for them and for you, my 
good and loving sister. You who have out of friendship sacrificed everything to be 
with us. In what a position I leave you! ... May my son never forget his father’s last 
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words, which I expressly repeat to him, that he never seek to avenge our death... 

“It remains for me to confine my last thoughts to you...I die in the Cathohc, 
Apostohc and Roman rehgion, the rehgion of my fathers, the one in which I was 
brought up and always professed. I expect no spiritual consolation, not even knowing 
if there still are priests of that rehgion, and furthermore the place where I am would 
expose them to too much danger, if they were to visit me...I forgive all my enemies the 
harm they have done me. I here bid farewell to my aimts and all my brothers and sis¬ 
ters. I had friends. The thought of being separated from them forever and their sorrow 
is among my greatest regrets. Farewell my good and loving sister, may this letter reach 
you! Think of me always. I embrace you with all my heart as well as those poor children. 
My God! How heartbreaking it is to part with them forever. Farewell! Farewell!" 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S BASIC HANDWRITING 

Portrait (Figure 1), handwriting at age 14 (Figure 2), 
and at age 15, during the first year at Versailles (Figure 3) 

The handwriting is rather crude, but has childish innocence. Spontaneous, more 
impulsive than controlled, as one imagines a typical carefree girl in development (during 
puberty), with its ensuing imevenness. There is a certain pull between structure and lack 
of steering. Foremost, it breathes vitality, a strong will, showing innate shrewdness but 
also a lack of intellectual curiosity and finesse. Her visible drive and restlessness trans¬ 
lated in her need for action and motion. The handwriting’s pastosity indicates her earth¬ 
iness, her warmth and sympathy toward people, seeking contact and response. 

The handwriting has hardly any “aristocratic pretensions” or mannerism. She 
does not need them, knowing who she was. An early identification with her strong, 
almighty mother gives her life a guideline and assurance. More negatively, the hand¬ 
writing projects a certain lack of care and some indifference for appearances, which 
do not present the ideal predisposition for life at court. More like a “pony that is not 
broken in yet,” one can see her running around with her brothers and sisters in the 
park of Schoenbrimn. (Gracious and pretty, she was very popular, knowing how to 
charm people. At fourteen she makes the effort to please her mother, accepting, up to 
a point, her authority.) 

There is however, a rebellious, strong willed streak in the handwriting, a 
resistance to be cast into a meek mold. As a result she often showed a stubborn atti¬ 
tude, defying her relatives when common sense should have guided her to act with 
more tact and diplomacy. It was her pride and childish egotism that caused many of 
her impulsive reactions, preventing her from foreseeing the heavy consequences of 
some of her actions. While the handwriting shows that Marie Antoinette had a good 
head on her shoulders, she was neither studious or given to much serious thinking; 
unwilling to concentrate on what she considered (in her teens) as boring, she voiced 
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regrets of it in later years. There are definitively sharp and rough edges in her young 
personality; neither was she without a certain malice and spitefulness. 

Basically, she was kind and well meaning; her instincts were usually right, 
but not so her judgment. The over-all potential of Marie Antoinette at fourteen can be 
viewed as positive: a strong personality, with much good fundamental potential to 
work with, as well as natural resilience to cope with tough situations. At present, she 



Figure 2: MarieAntoinette, letter to her mother, July 9,1770, age 14, 

Archives de Vienne. 
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lacks higher intellectual strivings or empathy, but she is healthy and normal in her 
tastes and attitudes. In other words, when she arrived in France she was still a naive 
and innocent child; one could call her ""a rough diamond'' in need of guidance and 
somebody who would appeal to the better instincts. This is not at all what she found 
at the French court. (Her residence and strong resolve showed that in late hfe she was 
able to become a true daughter of Maria Theresia.) 


Oy C/iieA^AU - c£ 

/ a— ^fytyCA^ ^3C- 



tlthyj(SfU>tA€^ 



Figure 3: Marie Antoinette, letter to her mother, June 21,1771, age 15, 

Archives de Vienne. 
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HANDWRITING OF THE QUEEN 

Middle years, handwritings at age 25 (Figures 4 and 5) 

Looking at the second stage of her handwriting we see marked changes. It lost 
its spontaneity, but acquired a more “gainly” formahty. It is known that her illustrious 
but critical mother commented on the bad quahty of her juvenile handwriting, which, 
as explained by the go-between Ambassador Mercy, was in part due to the circumstances 
when she wrote them. Afraid that her letters could be intercepted, she wrote them often 

ex^mutf 

A tneu nien ^ 

Jill’ 

tui i 

ejul infi. uauf /n dU 

ItOdti y>t.i 


recA^idft^ 

Tout A /a ^tfh 

e0fLAtry£'*'Ai (»ti iff. t^i't. 


eettc A//<AfUC^ tti-Ufh^c^r^cUicjc, 


‘'jfrxfueJ gut nt eyU'^frtt^rtjaAu^' 


ifLfTrdiHtfAc^ 


Figure 4: Marie Antoinette, letter, May 15,1780, age 25, 
Archives de Vienne. 
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yiu oUdi~atif 

<" ^'. . ' /' ' ^ r . 

f t/i^tuj Acer t art 


4^t.Ltilt<. c^tit. <€u/r^ y^/'f Jt**y c'i 


/<?/<. 


r-t^i 

yietitcg fritf/tffH 


£Ayv<t 

^tiL J.f.d /ooMtutecy ,,t e/tiu9^i 

B tCt rt vV y/t> ^ 

eotLtyc. 




:A, evti^t^** *-yCt 'Any^y _ 

iHa.ntfhri noito > rurtr/t, A 

, ' y ^ irtAf^y iTA ceut-^ft-Atnc Ji>,.^ 

yl iL i'^^iaiOrAt fbrtfl 

~ Ot tBiny fjitt ^lA-yi 

^ ^i 'til ^(iL-iiOlt^ rr*<ce/t^yiy ^yCtAra 


.0. 


7" '- -.T/ •-- -y 

n.9^»t. (cij^ ett/fc iicArrj e-f ^e/. 




Cl'^cio /utty^nei- (fi^rt fttJt^H-ilfL^ ttt f '^fi*r&tL ,B/<9^ C'^jl ten. 


• y yA' (/ • ^ '^'■Z ~/y^ A^ -mtji.^^ 

tti^t. (xi^fit^ ejr*-*' S^fLt*‘Arie*’rfft~ ^Cnti.£.*ty: jn. ttLtu.ty.£.i"t.. 


tj^c^i'L ef 

c ■• 


^ jo/t^tfn:t^tfja/tfi//y yittu-0CJ 

ft^y u(tro-njrA^ 

rtauTtt ClntetCi eTidUfH-f/t , ' 

_ fJA*^ Aef'ffif~ ftfi //fft^ r/ttLij a * 4t t:i 


Figure 5: Marie Antoinette, letter to her mother, October 13,1780, age 25, 
Archives d’Etat d’Autriche. 
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in a hurry, fearful of surprise visits by Louis or his old aunts. The new handwriting is 
slower, disconnected, more isolated. This was partly a self-conscious effort to improve 
and adjust her writing to her elevated status. (The Ambassador Mercy refers to the new 
style as “painted,” as it is more poised, with the pen dehberately set on paper.) 

Mostly this reflects the protective facade she was forced to adopt in order to 
survive the atmosphere of the French court. The handwriting is a product of her 
need for a mask to dissimulate her true feelings, and belongs to a family of writings 
of diplomats and statesmen of the time. It varies somewhat according to the mood, 
or to the person she was writing to. At the same time it reflects the inner vacuum, a 
standstill in development, lacking the active thrust of her previous writing. However, 
some of these earlier more negative aspects in her early handwriting that went, so 
to speak, underground, still come into play. Her average intelligence, her careless 
attitude, her impressionable impulsiveness and thoughtlessness contributed greatly 
to her unpopularity. Although she was kind and sympathetic in personal gestures, 
she could be arrogant and tactless in the political arena. The sharp edges expressed 
themselves in her sarcastic streak; she was known to enjoy making fim of people. (A 
typically Viennese, often self-deprecating humor!! Basically, in her tastes she stayed 
very Viennese.) She did not always realize how much the people at court were talk¬ 
ing behind her back and how many enemies she made. Without guidance, or loving 
care, this young girl could not trust anyone at this most corrupted court in Europe. 
She was nineteen when she became queen, with a seemingly almighty position. She 
wanted to please, underestimating the hostility and intrigues of her surroundings. 
Suffering from the frustrations of the non-consummation of her marriage, she threw 
herself head over shoulders into entertainments, irresponsible gambling, indulging 
in luxuries and frivolities, with all the compulsion of her underlying personality. 
This reputation still haunts her today. Her attitude changed considerably when she 
became a mother, and even more when events forced her to face facts. This hand¬ 
writing demonstrates well how much one not only can, but must deduct about a per¬ 
son’s behavior in the context of the background and the special circumstances in 
which the scripter is living. 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE QUEEN IN HER LAST YEARS 

"The woman she became" (Figures 6 and 7) 

Marie Antoinette’s later letters gain in spontaneity and individuaUstic expres¬ 
sion, with reminders of the handwriting from her youth. It clearly shows the inner 
growth and development of her personality. More cohesive, natural breathing with 
genuine feelings and life, it is the writing of a complete, mature woman of stature and 
bearing. Marie Antoinette has developed an inner equanimity, without losing resolve 
or strength. The handwriting is controlled but flowing, reflecting her firm focus and 
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9 

frry4^ C 


;,.,iT,t^i 7i/r, t<ft-y,. 

tiifn-i'c fv/iMmi f t ^- 7 * 

^ f/t ffiir/7 


/*ft 


!//>»->^e- lll^ f/uintHt e. fl/:^i,,^t, 

^iti yt, 

i/^ ^/t< /^i//y>.‘ 

Alt flU'7t^^irj/c^^i i^ii'i / :f^ /t^ 

^O-V /fi Jill jnt^fj'fjitt /^if^^ftui^tij 
fiifTre^ jjLrt ///7 ^ '/jp 

tit >- 7 ^ 1 :?^ jji^evtpf/ic ^^£^^€—- 
^t^ii /*/ a 7 / 41 /t.i^ ft^ijifni- 

/;/ Bnii'fi) f^y 1/^ JBnTji 
ly (yt^iO 

Figure 6: Marie Antoinette, letter to Axel Fersen, January 1792, age 37. 
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authentic sense of self. It has gained in sensitivity and ability to differentiate. Stead¬ 
fast, persistent, courageous, she held her own like the Queen she was, neither intim¬ 
idated by threats, nor becoming vindictive in her mentality. 

She was able to support others, instilling the people near her with courage, 
faith, and calm. Both she and the King grew into heroic figures when tragedy struck 
their lives. Just as the testament of Louis XVI which is a moving proof of his love and 
care for his people, Marie Antoinette’s last letter of “Good-by” to her sister-in-law, that 
has survived many vicissitudes of fate itself, is a poignant document in both form and 
content. Intensive, in part for lack of space, it reflects her heavy heart and eagerness 
to communicate her last wishes. It is a far cry from the carefree, fun-loving, willful 
young girl, who set out with high hopes on her journey but who was given hardly 
any preparation for the kind of life that awaited her. She was only thirty-eight when 
she died by guillotine. 


HANDWRITING OF KING LOUIS XVI 

Handwritings at ages 12 and 39 (Figures 8 and 9), 

Portrait (Figure 10) 

When I first saw the handwriting of Louis the XVI I was thoroughly sur¬ 
prised by its high form level and quality. His diary at age twelve is remarkable. The 
handwriting has quality. It is solid, serious, methodical, with genuine depth and sub¬ 
stance. One usually hears more negative criticism than praise about this misunder¬ 
stood and underestimated monarch. He took his responsibilities very much to heart, 
showing genuine care and love for his people. A contemporary quote said: “He was 
one of these unfortunate persons whose first instincts were right, but who rarely had 
the courage to stand by his decisions.” This eventually cost him his throne and later 
on his life. 

He was a real misfit as far French court life was concerned; he preferred 
studying, reading, watching classical plays, rather than participating in balls and 
other superficial entertainments. He excelled in geography and was well read in his¬ 
tory and philosophy and spoke many languages. Tall, heavy, strong, and rather clum¬ 
sy, he found refuge in riding and hunting as well as acquiring proficiency in handi¬ 
crafts. Having never been really loved or cared for when he was a child, he became a 
taciturn, suspicious, melancholic loner. (In contrast, the fun-loving Marie Antoinette 
enjoyed being the Queen, but lacked her Prince Charming, whom she later encoun¬ 
tered in Axel Fersen.) Looking at Louis XVI’s handwriting, one can well imagine what 
he could have achieved within the right and proper framework. 

Gifted with an excellent technical mind, striving for knowledge, he could 
have been a productive professional, or even a constitutional monarch surrounded by 
people who appreciated his good qualities. He was, however, not an audacious leader. 
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U/Lif' 


h- 


* .. - . - ^yTM. * iX ■ # 

at. 


' ;i^. ^4 ^ ^ 

-z o ^ :?aJrU^, 



<it 




titji - 


^t- 

«5 
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j}. -f ^lU \f^ ' 



-2 ^ 


Ct^ •rT^u- y 


U' 

e/<- 

I 






.4 





Figure 8: King Louis XVI, handwriting at age 12. (Reproduced at 95%) 
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Figure 9: King Louis XYI, handwriting at age 39. 
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nor a man of decisive action, unsuitable for taking 
the lead under the enormous pressures of the 
French Revolution. The handwriting shows 
that he was genuinely kind, decent and 
direct; but having been brought up under 
such negative auspices, he could not 
demonstrate nor implement his intentions 
until it was too late. His last testament 
belies much of the negative press he got 
through the centuries and is a truly mov¬ 
ing document. It is only now that histori¬ 
ans are rehabilitating him. Everybody 
knows that when he was executed he 
showed great courage and dignity. He was 
thirty-nine years old. 

Figure 10: Louis XVI 
as young Dauphin, portrait, 

Musee de Versailles. 


COUNT AXEL FERSEN 

Portrait (Figure 11), 

adult handwriting (Figure 12) 

This chivalrous Swede was certainly the 
most loyal friend Marie Antoinette ever had; 
his devotion lasted until her death and 
beyond. The exact character of their rela¬ 
tionship is, however, still a mystery. Were 
they lovers or not? Historians differ in their 
opinions; one certainly hopes so for her 
sake. That he was a ladies’ man is known, 
not always behaving in best taste. But he was 
devoted to her, and their loving friendship was 
solid, continuous, a part of history. 



Figure 11: Count Axel Fersen, portrait at age 27. 
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His handwriting is accomplished, cool and controlled, somewhat too smooth, 
it glides over the paper. He had the finesse, the hghtness, and exterior urbane sophis¬ 
tication that Louis XVI lacked. He was sensitive, but also “Nordic” in his disposition. 
Focused and persevering, he was able to pursue his objectives with some determina¬ 
tion, but not always with sufficient perspective. He kept a meticulous diary and wrote 
many letters. Some of them were destroyed or censored by relatives in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. His own death was as tragic as that of the Queen. He was assassinated by a mob 
in Stockholm. 


ADDITIONAL HANDWRITINGS 


Figure 13: Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria, mother of Marie Antoinette. A very 
powerful, resolute monarch, who "used" her daughters for political reasons. 

Figure 14: Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, older brother of Marie Antoinette. She 
loved and respected him. 

Figure 15: Handwritings and signatures of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI. 
Compare the three handwritings and signatures. Louis XIV, known as the Sun 
King, was by far the strongest King, who ruled from 1643 to 1715 . Louis XV was 
the great-grandson of Louis XIV and Louis XVI was the grandson of Louis XV. 

Figure 16: Handwriting of Marie Antoinette's son, the Dauphin who died in prison. 
He was brainwashed by his jailers and died of neglect, malnutrition, and probably 
tuberculosis at a very yoimg age. 

Figure 17: A composite of Marie Antoinette’s signatures, dating from 1771 
through 1791. 
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Figure 12: Count Axel Fersen, 1793, age 38. 
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et ityyy^- la^^xu 
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^ Zyis^'y^ 

/ jtyP'iy • 
UaA^M^ 

tn nf(^MjL U^^xf-^<-^ 7KJt-^Z^r^ 



Figure 13; Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria, mother of Marie Antoinette. 
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Figure 14: Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, older brother of Marie Antoinette. 

(Original reduced to 95%) 
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Figure 15: Three generations of Kings, 
Louis XIV (top), Louis XV (middle), Louis XVI (bottom) 
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Figure 16: Marie Antoinette’s young son. 
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3 furrier 1771 (R.B.). 

1771 . 

aa Junricr 177-4 (H..D.). 

^ //a a / ifv /*< 14-^ 

3 o mai 1776 (R.B-), 

a-4 mara 1776 (R.B.). 


39 avril 1778 (R.B.). 

16 )uln 1783 (R.B.), 

3 juin 178 ^ (R.B.)* 


rt* // 

octobre 1766 (R.B.). 


cA'a! /:* /I/y 

Jum 1787 (R.B.). 



6 juillct 1788 (R.B.). 


^/Oiru 

Ij( aeptembre 1788 (R.B.). 

f'ftnric 

a aoOt 1789 (R.B.). 

1789 (R.B.). 

/•t-tf/v/ A 

\o novembre 1790 (R.B.). 

aa janvier 1791 (R.B.). 


Figure 17: Composite of Marie Antoinette’s signatures from 1771 to 1791. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

November 2, 1755: Maria Antonia is born in Vienna. 

August 17, 1765: death of Franz Stephan, Maria Antonia’s father. 

April 17, 1770: marriage by proxy in Vienna. 

April 21, 1770: Maria Antonia leaves Vienna never to return, becomes Marie 
Antoinette. 

May 16, 1770: marriage in Versailles. 

May 10, 1774: death of Louis XV. Louis XVI becomes King and Marie Antoinette 
becomes Queen of France. 

April 1777: visit of her brother Joseph II (traveling incognito). 

December 18, 1778: birth of first child, followed by Louis 1781, Louis, 1785 (the 
Dauphin who died in prison); Sophie, 1786. 

November 29, 1780: death of Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette’s mother. 

1785: the diamond necklace affair. 

1787: death of daughter Sophie, health of Dauphin deteriorating. 

1778: France faces financial crisis. Queen becomes unpopular (Madame Deficit). 

May 4, 1789: Opening of Estates General in Versailles. 

July 14, 1789: storming of the Bastille. 

October 5, 1789: March on Versailles — Royal family “escorted” to Paris by mob, 
arrival at Tuileries. 

June 20, 1791: flight from Paris organized by Count Fersen, followed by capture at 
Varennes and return to Paris. 

April 20, 1792: Louis XVI made the Assembly declare war on Austria. 

June 20, 1792: storming of the Tuileries. 

August 1792: Louis and Marie Antoinette leave the Tuileries, transfer to Temple, col¬ 
lapse of the monarchy. 

January 21, 1793: Execution of Louis XVI. 

August 2, 1793: Marie Antoinette taken to the Conciergerie. 

October 15, 1793: trial of Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

October 16, 1793: Marie Antoinette taken by a cart to the scaffold, executed on the 
Place de la Revolution, now Place de la Concorde. 
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ant. She received her training in handwriting analysis at the New School for Social 
Research under Daniel and Florence Anthony. Her articles, “Graphological 
Impressions of Pablo Picasso and George Braque” and “Dr. Hans Knobloch’s Approach 
to Handwriting Analysis,” were published in the Journal of the American Society of 
Professional Graphologists. She has also provided handwriting analyses to assist 
biographers on other occasions. Ms. Propper has lectured on Picasso and Braque, on 
personnel selection, and on Stanley and Livingston at the American Society of 
Professional Graphologists. She is a founding member of that society. 
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A GRAPHOLOGICAL PICTURE OF 
CREATIVITY AND MENTAL DISTRESS 

Lois Vaisman 

ABSTRACT: The connection between creativity and mental instability 
will be explored to highlight the stereotype, myths, and controversy sur¬ 
rounding this topic. Does the ability to create naturally segue into men¬ 
tal distress? Definitions of terms and descriptions of graphics will be 
used to clarify as well as analyze the theories. The complexity of under¬ 
standing creativity in the realm of emotionality is based on the theme 
that people with emotional difficulties are able to have quicker access to 
unconscious material, hence freer fantasies and emotional response. 
Although this is necessary for creativity, without ambition, commit¬ 
ment to work, and a tenacious need to produce, creativity is limited. 

The idea that creativity and mental distress are linked has a long history. Like most 
generalized stereotyped concepts, there is an element of truth. However, in order to 
filter out the reality from the fiction, many components need to be analyzed. When we 
factor in the discipline of handwriting analysis as the medium to evaluate both cre¬ 
ativity and mental distress, then the subject becomes more complex. 

As a Gestalt graphologist I emphasize that no one element in isolation can be 
seen as the total picture. It is the inter-relationship of the parts that tells the whole 
story. In order to understand the interface between creativity and mental illness, we 
need to look at many criteria to determine just what is creativity and what really 
defines mental illness. Just as we need to look at clusters of graphics to imderstand 
the total personahty of the writer, the same philosophy applies to this debated subject. 

Dr. Arnold Ludwig, author of The Price of Greatness: Resolvuig- the Creativity 
and Madness Controversy, understood the concept of totality and echoes the Gestalt 
approach. Dr. Ludwig stated that in order to predict greatness certain essential elements 
are necessary; however, “All represent integral parts of a whole. No single element in 
this template takes on special significance without reference to the whole” (p. 194). 

As we trace the history of creativity and emotional instability, two opposite 
views emerge. Aristotle wrote that the creative act was a natural event. Plato beheved 
that a poet’s inspiration was “divine madness.” Each belief is supported by a roster of 
individuals who are labeled mad such as Virginia Woolf, Sylvia Plath, Eugene O’Neill, 
Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and Edvard Munch, to name a few. On the other 
hand, people who beheve that creativity requires a need for discipline, control, and 
dedicated perseverance have their list of creative geniuses who are mentally healthy. 
The individuals usually cited are Johann Sebastian Bach, Henry Moore, Henri 
Matisse, Albert Einstein, and Jane Austen. 
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One of the reasons that Harvard psychiatrist Albert Rothenberg, author of 
Creativity and Madness: New Findings and Old Stereotypes, believed that people need 
to link creativity with mental dysfunction is that great accomplishments may make 
us nervous. We can either worship the individual or be jealous; either way we view 
uncanny achievement beyond our realm. By discounting the combination of perse¬ 
verance, talent, and knowledge, we may excuse ourselves by thinking that creativi¬ 
ty is innate and causes madness, which in the former case we do not have and in the 
latter case we do not want. Furthermore, Dr. Rothenberg stated that, although cre¬ 
ativity may transcend logical thought, it is rational and occurs in a conscious frame 
of mind. 


CREATIVITY DEFINED 

At this point a definition of creativity is necessary in order to imderstand the 
complexity of the subject. In 1990 a two-volume bibliography entitled Index of Scientific 
Writings on Creativity listed 9,968 titles of books and articles. Random House 
Dictionary defines creativity as ‘iDringing something into being, as something unique.” 

As the current literature reflects, creativity is not found only in artistic 
endeavors, but also in the domains of science, medicine, business, social reform, etc. 
If we broaden our view of creativity, then it is evident that the “arts” represent only 
one aspect of creativity. So, by definition one might find a “personally creative” indi¬ 
vidual who experiences the world in novel and original ways, but may not have pub¬ 
lic recognition. Therefore, is recognition of the creative act a necessary component? 
It is possible to explore this notion further, but in this article creativity will be viewed 
as an active, tangible act that has already received public status as a recognized artis¬ 
tic production. 

Ludwig served to enlarge the classification of creativity by including individ¬ 
uals outside of the arts. By using the Holland System, Making Vocational Choices: 
Theory of Careers, Ludwig not only categorizes professions but describes the type of 
people drawn to them, and this has been supported by John Holland’s detailed inves¬ 
tigation which repeatedly has proven to be valid and reliable. Ludwig is interested in 
only four out of the six classifications documented by Holland, the four related to pro¬ 
fessions which may produce a creative result: Artistic, Enterprising, Investigative, 
and Social. The two classifications not valid for the study of creativity are 
Conventional and Realistic occupations which reflect routine and mainstream profes¬ 
sions. By nature the artistic type has the personality preferences of these traits: 
ambiguous, free unsystematic activities that involve the manipulation of physical, 
verbal, or human materials to create artistic products, and dislike of explicit system¬ 
atic and ordered activities that require organization, documentation, and precision. 
The artist personality perceives itself as expressive, original, intuitive, noncon¬ 
formist, introspective, independent, disorderly, emotional, and creative. 
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If the working definition of creativity is limited to artistic personalities, then 
the idea of a link between mental distress and creativity may be reinforced. 

Arnold Ludwig has greatly expanded the idea of what constitutes creativity, 
and his ideas are in concert with such contemporary theoreticians as Howard 
Gardner, Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, and Albert Rothenberg. The prevailing concept is 
that there is inventiveness in all professions which can produce creative outcomes. 
Enlarging the definition of creativity to include more diversity may in fact weaken 
the link between mental distress and creativity. 

At this point let us look at some prime examples of creativity linked with sta¬ 
bility. These individuals are without any major or known episodes of mental illness. 
These personalities shown in all of the professional classifications have been consis¬ 
tently viewed as creative in their field of endeavor: Frank Lloyd Wright, Ania Tbillard, 
Nelson Rockefeller, and Erica Jong. 


MENTAL ILLNESS DEFINED 

There is a lack of specific clarity when labeling creativity, and the same prob¬ 
lem exists when mental illness is defined. According to current international psycho¬ 
logical guidelines, the standard work used to determine mental disorders is the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Fourth Edition, known as the 
DSM-IV, which classifies a dominant mental illness as an Axis I major mental illness. 
Usually a major mental disorder has a specific natural history, with age of onset, life 
course, prognosis, and certain cardinal symptoms. Mental illness produces distress 
with impairment in one or several areas of functioning. It is usually more acute and 
may respond better to treatment. 

Personality disorders are classified as Axis II and are sometimes confused 
with mental disorders. A personality disorder is a chronic, consistent way of dealing 
with situations in a maladaptive manner, causing significant functional impairment, 
but it does not meet the criteria for a mental disorder. 

Oftentimes, a person is not aware that his or her behavior is dysfunctional. 
For example, Picasso had a consistent pattern with women that was emotionally 
destructive. However, Picasso did not experience this pattern as something atypical or 
stress-provoking for himself. Hence, although he might be called narcissistic or 
misogynistic, his behavior does not fit the category of mental illness. 

The criteria for mental illness (Axis I) include depression or other mood disor¬ 
ders, bipolar disorder, or schizophrenia. Sylvia Plath, Virginia Woolf, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Edgar Allan Poe, Vincent Van Gogh, Edna St. Vincent Mill ay^ Mark Rothko, 
Eugene O’Neill, and Thomas Wolfe have been diagnosed with a mental disorder. 

The handwritings of Thomas Wolfe, Edna St. Vincent MiUay, Edvard Munch, 
and J.C. (the potential candidate for bipolar illness manic episode) will be described as 
examples of mental illness. 
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CREATIVITY AS A BALM FOR MENTAL DISTRESS 

Graham Greene stated, “Writing is a form of therapy; sometimes I wonder how 
all those who do not write, compose, or paint can manage to escape the madness, 
melancholia, the panic fear which is inherent in a human situation.” 

Many individuals who have studied the creative personality believe that “cre¬ 
ative activity serves to alleviate emotional pain” (Storr, p. 77). Phihp Sandblom wrote 
that creating a product has a therapeutic effect. By and large the artistic expression 
helps the individual develop a sense of worth and garner self-esteem. In general, the 
hterature reflects the view that a creative person has access to a complex way of cop¬ 
ing and is motivated to create. For creative work, access to the inner realm of the psy¬ 
che is essential. But so is a strong functioning ego capable of judgment, inhibition of 
immediate impulses, persistence, and control (Storr, p. 214). 

In reviewing the theories about creativity and mental illness, several salient 
points can be made: 

1. As a group, creative artists displayed much higher levels of mental illness than 
did their counterparts in other occupations. The highest incidence of depression 
and psychosis was in poets (see Ludwig for statistical data). 

2. Ludwig and Storr do not feel mental illness enhances creativity; on the contrary, 
it limits, or stops short its productivity. 

3. Kay Redfield Jamison, psychologist and author who recently pubhcly acknowl¬ 
edged her own bipolar iUness, beheves that mental illness may enhance artistic 
vision. It is also interesting to note that a person in the stages of a manic episode 
will display a verbal skill with punning, rhyming, and play on words, indicating 
that the biological condition of mania accesses certain language areas of the brain. 

4. Ludwig believes that creative people who are mentally ill are by default in the 
arts rather than in a more structured profession. 

5. Many clinicians feel that any condition that makes one feel like an outsider, be 
it physical ailment, race, sexual orientation, etc., is the motivating force for that 
person to become an artist. “Anything that gives you the sense that the world 
you see isn’t the world that others see can motivate you to want to tell your own 
story” (Discover, Oct. 1996, p. 81). Oscar Wilde would be a prime example of 
such an individual, as a homosexual in Victorian England. 

Given these guidelines for a graphological picture of creativity and mental 
distress, it is important to recall the words of Ludwig: “No single element in this tem¬ 
plate for predicting true greatness takes on special significance without reference to 
the others.” All the graphics represent integral parts of the whole. 

Those of us who grapple with the human condition without the benefit of an 
artistic form of expression can find some solace in the words of psychiatrist James 
Master son: “There is a form of creativity that has nothing to do with artistic talent. It 
is the personal creativity of the real self that can make original, unique and effective 
rearrangements of one’s own interior life, which are in turn expressed outwardly in 
new, more adaptive and harmonious ways of living” (p. 229). 
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CREATIVE PERSONALITIES (MENTALLY STABLE) 

Creativity in emotionally secure individuals is a good starting point before the 
graphologist moves into the realm of psychopathology. By establishing the graphic 
criteria for mentally stable handwritings, a baseline of functionality is analyzed. The 
study of wellness plays an important role in recognizing what are the components of 
health. It is from this “copybook” of graphologically balanced script that we developed 
the principles of function over dysfimction. 


Frank Lloyd Wright (1867-1959), Figure 1: American architect, designed the 
Guggenheim Museum. Graphics consist of angular writing in a rapid script. There is 
strong, firm pressure and a vertical or gentle right slant which shows a firmness of 
character, decisiveness, and tendency to impose one’s own decisions. The writer 
demonstrates will power and control over his sentimentahty. The virile nature as well 
as developed professional attitudes dominate the handwriting. The small compacted 
and squeezed writing indicates the abihty to concentrate one’s forces to achieve goals. 
The graphic triangles coupled with firm pressure indicate a desire to command and 
impose one’s ideas. Wright has a tendency for stubbornness, obstinacy, or authoritar¬ 
ianism. The sharp pointed strokes display an acuteness of intelligence, a penetrating 
and vivid mind, inventiveness, and ability to untangle complicated problems. In addi¬ 
tion, the script details the ability to criticize and analyze others as well as oneself. 


iJt— (>*U''xyt . 

A xiwfcQ. 


o>u>~Kci. ^ 





Figure 1: Frank Lloyd Wright, reproduced from Library of Congress 
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Ania Teillard (1889-1978), Figures 2a and 2b: German-born, lived in France, and is 
known as a French graphologist. She studied with Ludwig Klages and Max Pulver. 
Teillard authored over 70 articles and published her first book in 1929. The Soul and 
Handwriting: A Treatise on Graphology Based on Analytical Psychology was translat¬ 
ed into English by Ed O’Neill. Teillard also incorporated her friend Carl Jung’s psy¬ 
chological concepts and typology into her graphological work. Her script has well-bal¬ 
anced and nurtured forms which show creative imagination, productivity, and a sense 
of values. The firm pressure indicates stability, maturity, strength of character, and 
resistance to influence. The ample resihent forms show open-mindedness. The script 
appears creative, enthusiastic, intuitive, and aesthetic. Arcades represent individual¬ 
ism, pride, and poise. Many writers and artists have arches in the upper zone showing 
originahty of conception and ideas. Ludwig Klages stated that garland writers have 
the abihty to recognize the value of other people’s work; garland writers have a rich 
emotional world, devotion and compassion, graceful inner harmony, modesty, discre¬ 
tion, and clarity of thought. The six elements of form level are seen in Teillard’s writ¬ 
ing: originahty, organization, spontaneity, dynamism, harmony, and rhythm. Dynamic 
elements are usuaUy positive signs of feehng of weU-being, ability to achieve, love of 
hfe, optimism, quick thinking, and need of air and space. Spontaneous graphic pat¬ 
terns relate to confidence in self and others. The script has many combined and origi¬ 
nal forms produced by the rapid and simphfied connection of two or three letters of one 
word. The rightward slant, along with other positive graphics, demonstrates an easy 
communication with others. This natural, pastose stroke writing has a natural ease, 
which indicates that the TeiUard script is highly functional as well as highly creative. 

^ 

Figure 2a: Ania Teillard. (Original reduced to 95%). 
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Figure 2b: Ania Teillard (Original reduced to 70%.) 
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Nelson Rockefeller (1908-1979), Figure 3: American politician and governor of New 
York, overseer of Museum of Modern Art, policy advisor for Latin America and the 
U.N. His political mentor was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Graphics: speed, vitality, 
and dynamic movement characterize this spontaneously organized script. The upper 
zone shows his mental creativity. His extensive movement displays his extroversive 
and imposing personality. Rockefeller projects a strong sense of instinctive, libido 
energy. His prolonged upper and lower extensions indicate not only extroversion but 
a need for change. His ambitious tendencies are very strong, and supported by his 
high energy level. His intuition is shown by firm and simplified extensions, space 
between letters, and garlands in the letter “n” in “change.” The garland is the open 
receptivity and desire to assimilate information. The pressure shows his vitahty and 
enjoyment of experiences. Robust writing which is pressed down, rapid, decisive, con¬ 
stant, spontaneous and taut, wide and well-sustained indicates a natural productivity 
with strong activity and energy. Self-confidence with strength of character. Original, 
fast, and expressive. 





K. 
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Figure 3: Nelson Rockefeller, (Original reduced to 90%.) 
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Erica Jong^ (b. 1944), Figure 4: Author of six best-selling books including Fear of 
Flying, seven books of poetry, a children’s book, and a memoir of her friendship with 
Henry Miller. According to the Holland classification, a poet is artistic, enterprising, 
and social. Graphics: simplified script with an emphasis on upper-zone elaboration. 
The upper zone shows independence of thinking, with a sense of adventurousness. 
There is an expanded quahty to the script with the horizontal extensive movement 
that shows imagination, sense of artistic sensibilities, and creative nature. Easy com¬ 
munication. Animated script—extroversion, ambition, with richness of imagination 
and intensity of life. Social adaptability. Arabesques—flying curves covering the word 
or letter in the upper zone may show the writer is only too happy to demonstrate or 
prove his or her superiority. If arabesques are underneath, the writer is obliging, 
graceful. The lasso is a horizontal flying stroke, curving and returning to form a 
large loop, which shows a certain egoism, and in women a coquetry. 
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Figure 4: Erica Jong 
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CREATIVITY AND MENTAL ILLNESS 

Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938), Figures 5a and 5b: American author of Look Homeward 
Angel and You Can’t Go Home Again, published after his death. Wolfe received his mas¬ 
ters from Harvard and taught Enghsh at N.Y.U. between 1924 and 1930. Wolfe’s writ¬ 
ing has been criticized for its apparent lack of discipline and artistic control. Some crit¬ 
ics beheve that his novels were a torrent of imdigested details that needed extensive 
editing to become a book. Wolfe stood six feet six inches tall and spoke with a lisp. 

Graphics: heavy displaced terminal strokes. It is the progressive thickening of 
any end stroke stopping to form a club ending. As a general indication, it is the accu¬ 
mulation of energy from strong emotions and passions which may have more than 
one outlet. (Wolfe was a drinker, and sexually promiscuous.) It also shows the need to 
impose one’s own ideas and wishes at any cost. Triangle lower zone—sexual hostihty, 
a way of treating women as either madonnas or whores. The extensive movement of 
the letters combined with disorderly handwriting may indicate an impulsiveness and 
excessive activity. It is also inhibition overcompensated by exhibitionism. Prolonged 
extensions of both the upper and lower zone show his need for change, lack of organ¬ 
ization of energy and activities, false judgment, and finally emotional and/or mental 
imbalance. Writing has a carried-away feeling. His g’s, like figure eights, are typical¬ 
ly found in scripts with literary quality. 



Figure 5a: Thomas Wolfe 
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Figure 5b: Thomas Wolfe 
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Disorganized and irregular, this script two years before his death may indi¬ 
cate the residual physiological effects of alcoholism. Irregularity also corresponds 
with an unhappy inner life. Regressive strokes like the “w” in “saw” show lack of con¬ 
sideration. The writer is concerned about his own problems and rather indifferent to 
the needs of others. Many blunt finals show his bitterness, yet in spite of signs of tal¬ 
ent there are few signs of intuition. And the slurring of words like “company,” “kind,” 
and “any” show a certain evasive quality. 

Masterson wrote, “Wolfe had little capacity for genuine intimacy and little 
autonomy, he was impulsive and disorganized with little ability to take charge of him¬ 
self and his life. The themes of reunion and merger, fear of loss of self, distancing, 
depression, and self-destructive behavior dominated his life and literary works.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892-1950), Figures 6a and 6b: American poet. She wrote 
her first poem at age five, read Shakespeare before the age of nine, had her first poem 
accepted by a national magazine at age 14, and had won several poetry awards by age 
18. Dr. Jamison classified her as having a bipolar disorder which included a serious 
breakdown and psychiatric hospitalization. 

The small compressed script with a depressed middle zone shows her introver¬ 
sion, isolation, and inner involvement, with httle ability to communicate with others. 
The pastosity with the lack of vitahty spell a rich world of fantasy, but a detached con¬ 
nection with people. The final strokes that are heavy back slashes show her self-defeat¬ 
ing, suicidal cutting through herself. The blurred strokes may indicate her depression. 





Figure 6a: Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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Figure 6b: Edna St. Vincent Millay, (Original reduced to 90%.) 


Edvard Munch (1863-1944), Figure 7: Norwegian artist. Suffered from severe anxiety 
and tuberculosis. Once arrested for fighting. He was hospitalized on several occasions 
for his psychiatric illness. Munch once remarked that his illness is part of his art. In 
his 81 years of life, Munch produced over 50,000 drawings and paintings. Munch 
once declared, “Without illness and anxiety I would have been a rudderless ship.” 
Sandblom wrote that Munch’s “work was influenced by a morbid, schizophrenic state 
of mind.” This picture with its agitated strokes reveals an innermost feeling of panic 
and remoteness from other human beings. Note his awkward signature, disjointed, 
with the combination of curve and angle on the “M,” the curve turning inward and 
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self-protective and the angle/anger being turned out into the world. The middle bar of 
the “E” is elongated, piercing him in the middle and moving retrogressive to the left, 
indicating a sort of riunination and worries about his own problems. Munch’s moth¬ 
er died when he was five and his sister became his surrogate mother, and she died 
when he was 15. Depression, loneliness, and alcohohsm plagued him. His work 
repeats over and over the feelings of loss and the panic of separation. He stated that 
he never loved, although he could experience passion. At age 45 he developed delu¬ 
sions of persecution and hallucinations. He was hospitalized for eight months; how¬ 
ever, he was able to recover and continued with his art. 



Figure 7: Edvard Munch, signature and picture 
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J.C. (Julie - City Arts), Figures 8a and 8b: American late 20s artist. Two samples writ¬ 
ten about one month apart. The artist won a commission for a municipal art project. 
However, she was difficult to work with, nasty, demanding, and concerned that she 
was being taken advantage of. The sample dated 9-13, although showing large letters, 
allows enough air and space to temper her dramatic presentation. The second sample, 
dated 10-18, has an intrusive quality with no space, with angles that fall off the page. 
Possibly the beginning of a manic phase, typified by goal-directed activities. 
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Figure 8a: J.C., dated 9-13, 

(Original reduced to 85%.) 
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ABSTRACT: In the handwritings of Florence, Ed, and Mara we see 
three faces of suffering, and how an inability to cope can lead to sui¬ 
cide. Through nine years of handwriting samples and a poignant doo¬ 
dle, we understand Florence’s conflicting emotions, the corrosive 
effects of a symbiotic relationship with her older sister, her silent suf¬ 
fering, and her struggle to survive. Ed’s and Mara’s troubled lives and 
dispositions are very different from Florence’s and from each other’s. 

Yet, they share an imbalance that makes each one’s attempt to com¬ 
pensate too great an effort. 

Florence is the mother of three. She has a cheerful, efficient manner which camou¬ 
flages an inner life both more difficult and more enriched than one would readily 
imagine. Through handwriting and drawing samples spanning a nine-year period, 
we will see the conflicting emotional currents in Florence as she tries to keep her equi¬ 
librium and lead a normal life. 

As the result of a progressively deteriorating relationship with her older sis¬ 
ter, Florence’s controls were stripped away, giving free rein to emotions kept in check 
for many years. Florence’s story and its graphic projection will enlighten us about 
attachment and hidden suffering spurred by long-standing emotional abuse. 

We will also discuss Ed and Mara, whose lives and dispositions are very dif¬ 
ferent from Florence’s, and from each other’s. Through their handwritings we can 
recognize three different faces of suffering. Yet, they each share an imbalance in their 
emotional hves that makes coping a great effort. 


FLORENCE AND SOPHIE 

Florence’s story comes from her daughter. It is this daughter’s voice, much of 
it in her exact words, which allows us to empathize with Florence so completely. And 
it is the handwritings of both Florence and her sister Sophie that bring their person¬ 
alities and relationship into focus. 

Florence was the youngest of four children. Her mother committed suicide by 
drowning herself when Florence was just six years old. After her mother’s death, 
Florence’s father leaned heavily on the oldest daughter, Sophie, to run the family. 
Sophie, only 11 or 12 years old at the time, assumed the position of “mother,” taking 
control over the other children. 

Their father remarried when Sophie was about 15, and a year later Sophie 
left high school to marry a man ten years her senior. Even while married, Sophie 


This lecture was originally given at the Second International Graphology Conference, 
The Hague, Netherlands, September 20, 1996. 
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continued to act as Florence’s mother. Florence wanted to go to college, but Sophie 
and their father decided against it. Florence was bitter about this decision all her life. 

Then Sophie broke up a relationship Florence had with a young lawyer and 
arranged a match, instead, between Florence and her husband’s younger brother. 
They married and Sophie continued to hold the reins. Florence’s husband sacrificed 
so that Sophie’s husband could go to law school. Sophie’s husband, in turn, set up 
Florence’s husband in a stationery business. 

Sophie’s husband went on to become a judge. He and Sophie hved in a large, 
beautiful home, always with a nanny for their children. Florence and her husband hved 
frugally with their children in a smaUer house in a lesser neighborhood. While Florence 
had a simple life, Sophie was going to Europe and indulging herself with expensive 
clothes and jewelry. Anything special that Florence had was a gift from Sophie. 

Sophie’s husband was respected in their community, but in private he was too 
weak to cope with Sophie’s domination. He began to drink too much and became irre¬ 
sponsible with money. While Florence and her husband saved what little they had, 
Sophie’s husband borrowed from his brother to cover expenses. Over the years, almost 
$70,000 was borrowed and never returned. Everyone knew about this but Sophie, and 
Florence, even in her most bitter moments, never revealed it to her. 

Sophie was a daily part of Florence’s life, calling every morning. Florence was 
captive to these calls. She squirmed and made faces, but she could not cut Sophie off. 
Sophie stirred up all sorts of family friction and controlled Florence’s other relation¬ 
ships as well. Florence was expected to feel about people precisely as Sophie felt. 

Florence could not oppose Sophie for her own benefit, but she did stand up to 
her for her children’s sake. A fight with Sophie could give Florence a migraine 
headache lasting days. They might not speak for weeks unless Florence called and 
begged to be taken back into favor. If Sophie didn’t approve of what Florence did, 
Sophie wouldn’t talk to her, and Florence could not tolerate it. 

The only part of Florence’s social hfe untouched by Sophie involved a group of 
friends Florence played bridge with for over twenty years. Florence also kept diaries 
about her relationship with her sister and wrote poems and essays. The subjects, such 
as “Fortitude” and “Looking for the Best in People,” revealed her attempts to be strong. 

Despite her troubles with her sister, Florence was, for the most part, cheerful 
and productive. In her home she was a fine musician and a magnificent cook and 
seamstress. She did have rigid ideas about health matters, including insisting on 
everyone eating six oranges a day and getting lots of outdoor exercise. 

Florence’s family was not very aware of her mood swings because, on the sur¬ 
face, Florence seemed happy. She was a giggler, sang a lot, and loved to whistle. She also 
had the gift of empathy and a great compassion for the underdog, except for herself. 

Before going on with Florence’s story, let us look at her handwriting at age 
45 (Figure 1). At a superficial glance it appears to flow rather smoothly, but a closer 
analysis reveals graphic clusters which point toward emotional disturbance. 

Florence’s overall pen pressure is only moderately hght, but it is unevenly 
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Figure la: Florence’s handwriting, age 45, 

right-handed, red ink fountain pen. (Original reduced to 80%) 







applied, with retraced words and frequent breaks between letters. These characteris¬ 
tics, when considered as part of the expressive whole, reflect her inhibitions, anxiety, 
and ambivalence. They are countered by the enthusiasm evidenced by her upward 
alignment. Inconsistent pressure and a tendency to dwell on detail highhght her 
hypersensitivity and tendency to fixate on problems. Florence seems imable to proceed 
without self-consciously stopping to correct herself as she seLf-critically strives to meet 
expectations and gain approval. There is warmth expressed in many softly formed gar¬ 
lands, but her lower-zone letters are weak and inconsistently executed. Many are awk¬ 
wardly elongated or sharply divided. This break in rhjdhm and continuity in the lower 
zone reflects Florence’s poor integration and her imconscious frustration and resent¬ 
ment. (Note, too, the weakly executed word “Help” located in the center of the page.) 

StUl, Florence’s ambition and drive is evident in her reach, both above and espe- 
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cially below the modest-sized middle zone. Although most of her letter forms are con¬ 
ventional, her accent on style emphasizes her need for creative expression. But the over¬ 
all movement retreats to the left, as with the curled-in terminal strokes, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding rightward toward the future. There is a glaring contradiction between her inhi¬ 
bitions and the lure of her dreams as she strives for recognition in the face of anxiety. 

Her signature, unlike the rest of her handwriting, is undefined. It reveals the 
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Figure 2: Sophie’s handwriting, age 52. 
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Figure 3: Florence’s handwriting, age 52. 
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conflict between her inner feelings and the image she presents. But her signature also 
shows greater individuahty and continuity than the text writing and attests to her 
creative aspirations. This is a woman who tries with much effort to improve her self¬ 
esteem and find fulfillment, while keeping her anxieties at bay. 

Sophie’s handwriting (Figure 2) is crude, undisciplined and irregular. It proj¬ 
ects the difficulties she too had growing up, for she was also a victim of her mother’s 
suicide and had to compensate for her loss. Whereas Florence’s letter forms are pre¬ 
dominantly rounded and overtly accommodating, Sophie’s forms tend to be more 
angular and assertive, expressive of a defensive effort to protect her vulnerable core 
and sustain her image. Sophie’s word endings are abrupt, depicting her stubborn 
resistance and undeveloped sensibilities. Her stroke quality — tense and erratic, often 
tremulous with frequent breaks in line flow — reflects Sophie’s anxieties and her own 
struggle for survival. 

A diary entry by Florence (Figure 3) at age 52 describes an upsetting experi¬ 
ence involving Sophie. The graphic expression is much more emotional than those we 
saw at age 45. The writing changes significantly as Florence proceeds down the page. 
Her usual discipline begins to break down and is particularly evident in a greater 
release, an increasing upward alignment, and displaced pressure in the underlinings 
and “t” bars. At the end, Florence prints for emphasis, but its agitated, child-hke awk¬ 
wardness gives the impression that she is retreating into her childhood emotions. It 
is as if the child’s rage in Florence is experienced again as an adult. 

Figures 4 and 5 are Florence’s log entries written several months before a last 
argument between her and Sophie. In the midst of this fight, Florence offered to give 
back every gift Sophie had given her since her marriage. It was Florence’s way of 
breaking her tie to Sophie. To Florence’s shock, Sophie actually did take everything 
back — linen, flatware and jewelry. For Florence, that was the complete rejection. It 
was also her breaking point. 

Florence went into a terrible depression. A week later, Florence talked about 
killing herself. Her whole personality changed — her voice, her walk, her usual pos¬ 
itive manner. The second week she seemed to pull herself out of the depression and 
acted pretty much as usual, but sat by the phone waiting for Sophie to call. The third 
week she went back into the terrible depression. Her family frantically sought out a 
psychiatrist. 

Florence talked about Sophie compulsively. She tried everything to help her¬ 
self when she had a good day, including double the fresh orange juice. She wanted to 
call Sophie and beg to be forgiven, but her family urged against it, for she had done 
nothing wrong. 

One afternoon, Florence called her daughter to tell her that Sophie was with 
her, and they were going to patch everything up. Florence would let Sophie keep all 
her things, and they would forget the fight. The daughter went over and told Sophie 
off, but good. After Sophie left, Florence’s daughter hugged her. Florence then flung 
a self-help book she was reading across the room and sobbed “How can you touch me? 
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Figure 4: Florence’s handwriting, age 54. 
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I’m weak, I’m spineless. I’m slimy because I have no backbone...” The disgust with her¬ 
self was overwhelming. 

Florence then seemed to lose all energy. She spoke in whispers, lay in bed and 
did very httle. One Thursday she got up and cleaned every closet in her home. Friday 
she insisted on having her favorite grandchild over for the day. Saturday morning 
Florence saw her psychiatrist and made another appointment for the next week. 
Saturday evening she mailed a beautiful “fim” note to her grandchild (Figure 6). 
Sunday morning her husband worked until noon, and when he came home, he found 
Florence dead. 

She must have written her suicide note (Figure 7) Sunday morning. Florence 
took no chances. She turned on the gas range, took an overdose of pills, and stabbed 
herself. 

After the funeral, her friends expressed surprise. “Florence was the Rock of 
Gibraltar.” “I never saw Florence when she wasn’t smiling.” Even those who knew her 
sister was difficult never realized what a corrosive relationship they had. 

Sophie did not go to the funeral. She moved out of the community the same 
week. Eighteen years later she killed herself too. Still later, Sophie’s oldest child, a 
son, also committed suicide. 

The handwriting in Florence’s suicide note, as well as in the one to her grand¬ 
daughter, is expansive and spontaneous, far more released than nine years earlier. 
Although terminal strokes still frequently curl back to the left, there are fewer breaks 
and corrections, but the lower-zone lengths are greatly exaggerated. 

The dramatic uphill alignment of this suicide note is euphoric. Florence seems 
empowered with confidence. She freely gives full rein to her impulses, even if her 
thinking is distorted by her emotional intensity. Her writing is no longer soft and hes¬ 
itant. Suicide is her escape, and she seems excited and relieved by her decision. 

Florence’s handwriting dynamics at ages 45 and 54 are plotted on the 
Anthony/Roman Graphological Psychogram (Figure 8). Forty graphic elements are 
divided among eight psychological categories and ranked on a ten-point scale. The 
expansiveness of the graph of the suicide note is significantly greater than the graph 
of Florence’s handwriting at age 45. This is most evident in the sectors related to goal 
direction and ego strength, and energy and drives. The functional productivity and 
form level scores are also higher for the suicide note, indicating Florence’s increased 
ability to express herself and accomphsh her objective, as tragic as it was. 

Figure 9 is a drawing by Florence, done for a grandchild. It is poignantly 
symbolic of Florence’s inner world. The birds’ down-turned beaks appear unhappy. 
The mother bird looks back at the baby as it holds and controls the worm high above 
its head, just as Sophie had control over what she gave Florence, over the love she 
meted out to her. Both mother and baby bird float in the sky without anything to 
stand on, just as neither sister had a secure environment to depend on after their 
mother’s suicide. 

The positioning of the httle bird looking up shows its dependency on the big- 



Figure 6: Florence’s note to granddaughter, age 54. (Original reduced to 90%) 
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Figure 7a; Florence’s suicide note, age 54, reduced. (Original reduced to 75%) 
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Figure 7b: Florence’s suicide note, original size. 
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ger bird, just as Florence depended on Sophie with the attachment of a httle girl for her 
surrogate mother. Florence could not help that dependency nor break away from it. 
Yet, that httle bird is symbohcally isolated from the mother, not only by physical space, 
but by the lines which strike out from the back of the mother and by the positioning of 
the little bird relative to the mother. It is not hard to imagine Florence’s helplessness in 
what appears to be an unconscious expression of her relationship with Sophie. 

In the rhyme, at the end of the first hne, an oversized left-slanted “e” appears 
capitalized, projecting an increased effort to be heard and to make an impression. On 
the second line, in the last word “door,” the “o”s are missing, and the rhyme ends with 





Figure 9: Florence’s drawing, age unknown. 
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an exceptionally long, falling movement to the bottom of the page, another distortion 
of the lower zone. There is a loss of energy and a lack of completion reflected in that 
downward impetus, but the continuity, duration, and sharp-pointed release of the 
stroke also have an air of defiance. Florence struggled to fight off her despair. The life 
force within her strived for expression, yet eventually gave in to resentment. 

Sophie and Florence’s symbiotic attachment had its destructive roots in the 
suicide of their mother or perhaps before. Their compensating adjustments, or mal¬ 
adjustments, to their loss were influenced not only by their individual temperaments 
but also by the different stages of their development at the time. And Sophie’s abusive 
control of her sister, stemming from her own needs, created a life-long dependency in 
Florence, depicted unwittingly in that sad httle bird. 


ED 

Figure 10 is a letter written by Ed when he was 23. Ed was a hard-working 
doctoral student in psychology with an avid interest in graphology. With an air of 
intellectual superiority, he often locked horns with others in his class. 

Ed also committed suicide, by hanging himself. He hved with another man, 
and problems in their relationship may have triggered his decision. 

His personality was entirely different from Florence’s. Hers was warm, accom¬ 
modating, and outwardly upbeat. His was serious and imyielding, and he worked dili¬ 
gently to keep pace with his ambitions. Yet, neither had the ability to cope. 

In analyzing Ed’s handwriting, one is struck by its stagnant rigidity, the tena¬ 
cious connections, and punctihous organization. Ed put exacting effort into what he 
did. However, his strokes lack spontaneous release and differentiated pressure. The 
entire writing is overly contracted, the words lie flat on the page, and the lower zones 
are short and unadorned. The handwritten expression is inflexible, without vitality or 
resihence. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of his graphics is his over-control and per¬ 
fectionism, particularly in the middle zone. His emotions were tightly held in and 
repressed. Stoically he tried to hold on to convention, to the acceptance he yearned for 
but was too tense and rigid to achieve. It is as if he was a prisoner within himself, 
walled in by self-imposed restrictions. His obsessive focus did not allow him to see the 
forest for the trees to pursue his larger ambitions. 

The stiffness in Ed’s writing influences the interpretation of his garlands, 
which are not sensitively executed, nor soft and yielding. Here the formal presenta¬ 
tion and the guarded retracing of letters are symbolic of Ed’s deliberate behavior. The 
self-consciousness of the handwriting, combined in part with the wide right margin 
and the frequent tremor in the upper zone, all point to underlying insecurities, anxi¬ 
ety, and a stifling of natural impulses. 
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MARA 

Figure 11 is a note written by Mara at age 22, just two months before she 
committed suicide. Mara was known as a fine actress and a hard worker. Everyone 
thought she was going places. She was said to be full of life and energy — sweet, lov¬ 
ing, and warm. She might lose her temper, but her friends thought of it as part of her 
artistic temperament. 

Mara came from a cultured background. Her friend described her as “not the 
typical American girl.” “She had a Continental air, and there was a certain innocence 
about her.” She once said she didn’t want to live one moment after her body wasn’t 
yoimg. She also cried and was hysterical for a very long time after the breakup of an 
affair. Little is known about her family life, except that her parents were about to get 
divorced, and that she had attempted suicide before. In her last successful attempt, 
she took an overdose of pills and then put on the gas. 

Mara’s handwriting, characterized by rounded forms and large loops, is very 
feminine. Flourishes give the impression of substance, but the lightly applied pressure 
and feathery stroke quahty are labile, without tension, indicating a lack of backbone 
and solidity. Elaborated capitals reveal imagination and indulgence in fantasy, but the 
writing quality shows insufficient toughness and disciphne. Her fantasies spur her 
creativity but also distract her focus from what is real and concrete. The exaggerated 
forms reflect her excitability, her manner of compensating, and her need for attention, 
but the dreams and aspirations are not bolstered by willpower and self-esteem. 

Mara’s movements turn inward, protecting and defending her ego. The letters 
are so tight, so close together, that they touch and even overlap as she retreats into 
herself. In contrast, the words are wide apart, revealing her isolation. She projects 
flair and tries to be confident, but she is actually anxious and self involved. The pre¬ 
dominant left trends of the awkwardly cramped letters in the writing overall alert us 
to the fears and helplessness that envelop her. 


CONCLUSION 

No one knows why people kill themselves. Suicide is not a disease but a symp¬ 
tom, and it is a problem that cuts across many diagnoses. According to psychologist 
Pamela Cantor, “Some [suicide victims] are mentally ill, most are not. Some are psy¬ 
chotic, most are not. Some are impulsive, most are not.” Seventy percent of all sui¬ 
cides, however, are in some way associated with depression. 

As George Colt explains, “While it is often said that suicide may be committed 
by twelve different people for twelve different reasons, it may be just as true to say 
that one person may choose death for twelve different reasons or for one hundred dif¬ 
ferent reasons — biological, sociological, and psychological factors that finally tight¬ 
en around one place and time hke a knot.” 
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Psychiatrists Leonard Moss and Donald Hamilton identified the “death trend” 
in families. They concluded that the inability to come to terms with a parent’s death 
in childhood leads to an inability to cope with later loss, particularly with parental 
loss by suicide. Those who have a suicide in their family are eight times more likely 
to commit suicide themselves. 

Epidemiologist Eva Deykin found that physical or sexual abuse is frequently 
associated with attempted suicide. Violence is a learned response to frustration and 
anger. That aggressiveness is turned inward as a means of coping. “Children who 
have been abused have very low self-esteem, a characteristic which has been identified 
as a central factor in suicide attempts.” 


DON’T FORGET 



Figure 11: Mara’s handwriting, age 21. 
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Certain forms of depression may have a genetic base. Recent research has 
found a genetic marker for manic-depression. Also, low levels of the brain chemical 
serotonin, linked to increased aggressiveness, can be traced to suicides. 

Florence’s, Ed’s and Mara’s handwritings were all written with hghter than 
average pressure, much hghter for Mara. This light pressure is one clue to their hm- 
ited vitahty for resisting and overcoming difficulty. StiU, each of the three victims, 
four including Sophie, experienced a different face of suffering, and each compensat¬ 
ed with very different behavior. Most of the time, they did not appear despondent in 
their everyday hves. They were active and productive, but they got absorbed in then- 
despair and could not see beyond their anguish. Their handwritings appear very dif¬ 
ferent and reflect their comphcated individual dynamics. Each of their handwritings 
provide us with a better understanding of the authors’ troubled hves, while giving us 
a clearer perspective on self-directed anger, poor self-esteem, and the resihence need¬ 
ed for coping. 
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JURY CONSULTANTS USING HANDWRITING 
IN AND OUT OF THE COURTROOM 

Ruth Holmes and Sarah Holmes 

Abstract: There is a new trend to use jury consultants and handwrit¬ 
ing^ examiners to provide an outside perspective to attorneys during a 
trial. Adding another dimension to the courtroom process, these 
experts are trained to study such factors as verbal and non-verbal 
behaviors, written communiques, information derived from question¬ 
naires and jury forms, focus groups, and mock trials, all to ascertain 
the personality dynamics of a jury. Assimilating how different person¬ 
ality types of the courtroom players - jurors, judges, witnesses, and 
attorneys - interact is becoming crucial in trial strategy. Jury con¬ 
sultants are making a significant impact on how many trials are being 
conducted in the expanding legal arena. 

The most common use of handwriting examiners in the legal system is authenticat¬ 
ing signatures and determining the identity of writers in cases of forgeries, fraud, 
embezzlement, and anonymous letters. 

Well-known cases include the Lindbergh kidnapping, the Hitler diaries, the 
Howard Hughes’ Will, the Nazi war trial in Israel of the Cleveland autoworker thought 
to be Ivan the Terrible, the ransom note for murdered child Jon Benet Ramsey, the fore¬ 
boding anthrax letters, the menacing letters coming out of the caves in Afghanistan, 
and now the authenticity of a myriad of documents coming out of the Middle East. Add 
to these well-known cases the forensic programs in the media. All of these cases 
involved significant clues obtained from the use of forensic handwriting examiners to 
determine authenticity and the identity of the writers. Such document examination is 
familiar to attorneys, private investigators, and law enforcement agencies. 

In the last two decades another classification of handwriting examiners has 
emerged in the courtrooms. Working closely with attorneys as jury and trial con¬ 
sultants, these unique analysts are skilled in interpreting handwriting and other 
forms of expressive behaviors in order to determine the personahty characteristics of 
individuals in a legal environment. Personality profiles of prospective jurors and 
other courtroom players are prepared as part of the pre-trial, jury selection process 
and on-going courtroom drama. 

Jury and trial observation are made from patterns of expressive behavior that the 
consultants recognize visually, verbally, physically, hnguisticaUy, and graphically through 
handwriting samples obtained in focus groups, mock trials, and actual coirrtroom settings. 

Jury consultants played significant roles in the trials of O. J. Simpson, 
Rodney King, the Menendez brothers, and the earlier trials of Dr. Jack Kevorkian. 
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Most jury consultants have had experience with people in some aspect of the social 
sciences such as sociology or psychology, marketing or negotiating, hnguistics or 
private investigating. Relatively few consultants have the additional expertise in 
handwriting examination. 

Attorneys know the law. Jury or trial consultants know people and they use 
their various skills to discern whatever is possible that will benefit the attorneys and 
chents they serve. It appears that whatever specialists are chosen to provide outside 
perspective to attorneys during a trial, understanding the jury, lawyers, witnesses, 
experts, and other players in the judicial forum is now an essential part to gaining 
the winning edge in today’s legal arena. 

As speciahsts in written, verbal, and non-verbal communications, trained 
handwriting examiners are able to help attorneys maximize the advantage of pre-trial 
and courtroom insight. There is value in allowing a consultant to become familiar 
with a case long before a jury is selected. 

With sufficient time, attorneys can be assisted in various ways by jury con¬ 
sultants who can support them by reading mediation summaries, discussing strate¬ 
gies, listening to opening arguments, and providing perspective on how these ele¬ 
ments may influence different jurors. Jury graphics can be developed that underscore 
crucial points to better inform the jurors hstening to a case. 

Prospective jurors express themselves with their words, gestures, and body lan¬ 
guage, and through the written communications provided on the questionnaires in court 
and in the focus groups or mock trials. Some jurors are auditory and others are visual. 
Some individuals respond to information that affects feelings, others want just the facts. 

Jury consultants using handwriting evaluations can usually recognize the 
differences between right- and left-brain thinking styles, pointing out the best way to 
communicate with possible jurors. Metaphors, pictures, and story lines appeal to 
more right-brained, intuitive, creative jurors. Facts, figures, and time-lines appeal to 
more left-brained, analytical, problem-solving jurors. 

Long before a case reaches the courtroom, a jury consultant can contribute 
valuable information to attorneys by assisting them in establishing an ideal juror pro¬ 
file and fine-tuning the presentation of a case through a focus group or mock trial. 
The potential benefit for attorneys and their chents to gather information to help in 
their cases is invaluable and hmited only by their imagination and resources. 

The role of a jury consultant with handwriting expertise can be simply the 
evaluation of the questionnaires before and during the jury-selection process. The con¬ 
sultant may also oversee the coordination and facilitation of focus groups or mock jury 
projects where writing samples are obtained for future comparison to the writings and 
comments taken during actual juror selection, dehberations, and debriefings. 

Figure 1 is an example of a form that is attached to a jury questionnaire. 
When marked it provides highhghts and comments for attorneys that can be useful 
in choosing or keeping the juror best suited to their case. Identifying leadership is 
often crucial, as is recognizing those “wild” cards that can hang or disrupt a jury. 
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Integrity (INT) may indicate whether the juror is telling the truth in response to the 
voir-dire questions. Markings on this form will differ depending on the case and 
whether the attorney is looking for jurors who are pro-plaintiff or pro-defense. 

Every mark or stroke on a questionnaire, from the signature to the printing, 
numbers, checks, and Xs, is taken into account in the evaluation. The process is very 
focused and intense, requiring rapid observations and designation of the most impor¬ 
tant pieces of information. 
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Figure 1: Form completed by a jury consultant with handwriting expertise 
to assist attorney in evaluating prospective jurors. 
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Figure 2a: Juror questionnaire assessed as “Follower.” 
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Figure 2b: Juror questionnaire assessed as ‘‘Leader. 
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Figure 2c; Juror questionnaire assessed as “Wild.” 
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Whether the check is V or V or an “x” is X or X can make a difference between 
a leader and a follower, the rebel or the conformist, the generous and the thrifty. 
Figure 2 shows examples of questionnaires with various markings, numbers, and sig¬ 
natures that provide knowledge for the attorney when evaluated by a handwriting 
examiner working as a jury consultant. 

Figure 3 is an example of a jury questionnaire marked with information to 
be used in the selection process. Questionnaires may vary from court to court and 
state to state. An attorney must have a judge’s permission for him or his designees 
to view the questionnaires. Some courts allow copies to be made; others do not. 
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Figure 3: Juror questionnaire with assessment form above. 
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Figure 4 contains the signatures (whited out in part to protect identity) of 
seven jurors chosen by a plaintiff attorney who was given a war nin g, before the final 
selection was made, that a particular juror was problematic and would control and 
lead the others against his client in a medical malpractice case. Can you identity the 
juror who would have little sympathy for the client now in a wheel chair for life due 
to a doctor’s error?® The plaintiff lost the case. 

FOCUS GROUPS 

A jury consultant may also oversee preparations for a focus group or mock 
jury trial that can include but is not hmited to: 1) recruiting the mock jurors who are 
demographically appropriate to a case; 2) selecting a site with appropriate audio-visu¬ 
al capabilities to record attorney presentations and mock juror deliberations for 
future review; 3) facilitating the mock trial; 4) preparing voir-dlre questions; 5) assess¬ 
ing opening statements and closing arguments; 6) designing jury graphics to clarify 
significant points; and 7) ultimately creating the ideal juror profile by evaluating the 
writing and content of materials collected during the focus group. 

The goal of a focus group is to gather information and in many cases find a 
way to resolve a legal conflict. It is also a way to fine-tune preparations and to identi¬ 
fy types and thinking styles of jurors who may appear in the jury pool. By studying 
whatever handwriting, printing, or signatures are available, a handwriting examiner 
can usually identify the best way to reach jurors in actual trials. If requested, the jury 
consultant prepares a final written report that summarizes the results of the dehber- 
ations, the reactions, and the presentations. Whenever possible, handwritten commu¬ 
nications and jury graphics are incorporated into the report that presents the case 
overview, portraits of the cUents, themes for the trial, defense and plaintiff highhghts 
both pro and con, suggestions for exhibits, language for the jury, and, most important 
of all, the ideal juror profile. 


PROFILES 

Figures 5 and 6 are the handwritings of two attorneys, but they could as well 
be jurors. It is possible to identify the strengths and styles of each from these sam¬ 
ples. Which attorney would best present the factual side of a case and which would 
present the more emotional side? Also shown with Figures 5 and 6 are the issues that 
each of these attorneys would present best in making statements in their case. Now, 
consider if the handwriting samples were those of jurors. A jury consultant would 
consider the issues that would influence each of them in different ways upon hear¬ 
ing the information. The principles remain the same. A factual person tends to be 

2 Referring to Figure 4, out of the seven jurors, the signature of Juror No. 4, stands out. This 
man is aggressive, critical, forceful, articulate, and demanding. A leader with attitude, he easily 
led the more passive jurors to a no-cause case because of his lack of sympathy with the plaintiff. 



Figure 4: In a medical malpractice case, which juror had little sympathy 
for the patient and hung the jury against the plaintiff? 
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moved by rational argument; an emotional person is more swayed by the personal 
element. 


Profile of Lead Coimsel (Figure 5): 

An original introvert (small size) and good strategist (precise and original), 
this attorney has an analytic mind (angles) and puts data in perspective (good spacing). 
He is original and innovative and is detached emotionally from the circumstances (wide 
spaces), so that an objective view is maintained (upright slant). A perfectionist, master 
of detail and facts, this man’s style is clever, intelligent, cool, and unsentimental. 

Articulate (interesting connections), insightful, and rational, this attorney is 
not satisfied until every stone has been turned over (hooks in lower zone). Few people 
really know this man because of the long hours he works behind the scene (wide 
spaces). He exerts a quiet will of iron over himself. He is resourceful, able to work 
alone (absence of lower zone), and does not suffer fools gladly. His anxiety and exact¬ 
ing standards add to his strong need for organization, accuracy, and control. 
Intensity and compulsion result in perfection and the potential for high achievement. 

Profile of Co-Counsel (Figure 6): 

Active, dynamic, and determined, this attorney is a convincing presenter who 
knows well how to charm and to challenge (forward slant, strong pressure). His 
aggressive persuasive style bears witness to his finely timed interpersonal skills in 
swaying jurors with common sense and clever kindness (garland connections). Result 
oriented, creative, and adept at transforming abstract ideas into practical solutions, 
this man is tireless. 

A “converted introvert,” who adapts his more natural introspective tendencies 
into more extroverted behavior depending on the circumstances (large capital letter 
in signature), decision maker, and mental gymnast who likes events to happen quick¬ 
ly (speed in writing), he is impatient with incompetence (dashed I-dots). He thrives in 
difficult circumstances and has the energy to push himself to the limit. His high 
awareness level (fineness in line quahty) allows him to maneuver his words and 
actions to get what he wants. This man demands a great deal of himself and others. 
Using his vast tactical skills, he would have a formidable courtroom presence. 

This pair of attorneys is a powerful combination of tactics and strategy, pas¬ 
sion and detachment, extrovert and introvert. Freedom and expression are important 
to Figure 6 while control and discipline mark Figure 5 success. Understanding each 
other’s strengths allows these attorneys to take on any legal challenge and collaborate 
well together. 

The attorneys in Figures 5 and 6 prepared and won a case that most attorneys 
would have turned down. They had to convince a jury that a repair garage was respon- 
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The Jury Hears Final Arguments in Two Ways 


Vi 
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Figure 5: Handwriting of Lead Counsel 
Facts (Left-Brain Dominance) 
Emphasis on issues that are: 

• Legal - the law 

• Constitutional - rights 

• Medical - physical conditions 





Figure 6: Handwriting of Co-Counsel 
Feelings (Right-Brain Dominance) 
Emphasis on issues that are: 

• Personal - privacy 

• Emotional - friendship 

• Psychological - courage 


sible for causing a life-threatening disease to the owner of the car after it caught on fire 
and resulted in her complete collapse. The jury was lead by a creative, right-brained 
printer who, with the other jurors, decided that based on the evidence presented it was 
possible that the traumatic event could have caused the health problem. Opposing coun¬ 
sel appealed the case to the higher courts, but their five-mhhon-dollar verdict held. 
Knowing the personality of the most influential juror made ah the difference. 
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The use of handwriting assessments in jury consulting is challenging for 
many reasons, foremost being that very little writing is usually available. It is for this 
reason that handwriting should be combined with other tools such as interpreting 
voice and body language, the analysis of responses to voir-dire questions (those asked 
by the attorney to the prospective jurors during the jury selection process), open dis¬ 
cussions with the lawyers, and the creation of focus groups and mock juries. 

With htigation increasing across the county, so too will the nimiber of jury 
and trial consultants who provide insight and knowledge that goes beyond the law 
books. An outside perspective does not guarantee the outcome of a trial; however, 
being prepared in the best possible way in and out of the courtroom using handwrit¬ 
ing expertise can be an immeasurable tool toward success for attorneys on either side 
creative enough to see the advantages. All the preparation in the world will not make 
a difference to a jury if attorneys do not know how to reach them. 
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FORM LEVEL: THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Marc J. Seifer, Ph.D. 

The life of handwriting Ues in the strength of its form^ 

— Ludwig" Klages 


ABSTRACT: The Form Level, or global quality of the handwriting, 
takes into account such variables as overall style, rhythm of move¬ 
ment, structure of the letters, left and right trend, connection versus 
disconnection, traditionalism versus originality, negation of form, and 
arrangement on the page. After reviewing the theories of Klages, 
Sonnemann, Wolff, Mendel, Roman, and Anthony, the author extends 
the discussion to consider neurological factors such as the link 
between rhythm and interhemispheric communication. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 

The “key to unlocking a person’s overall personality,” according to Ludwig Klages, 
is in the evaluation of the “style value,” “Formniveau” or Form Level of a handwrit¬ 
ing. Klages generalized by classifying handwritings into either “positive” or “nega¬ 
tive” categories. A Form Level score was arrived at by looking at the Gestalt first, 
and then considering the rhythm, arrangement of space, and originality. Six divi¬ 
sions were created ranging from very high to slightly above and below average to 
very low Form Level. 

Klages linked a person’s Form Level in handwriting to other natural processes 
such as the “perfect expression” of form as seen in the “purely natvLral form of an organ¬ 
ism.” There is a relationship, he maintains, between the shapes of plants and animals 
and the shapes created by humans through the movements and forms of handwriting. 
The key difference is that man is influenced by an extra component, the mind, which is 
“non-physical,” as opposed to physical forces which create the physical forms of life. 

Tb what extent, he asks, does man’s mind influence/control the rhythm of life, 
and to what extent does the rhythm of life affect man’s mind? We note here, a reciprocal 
arrangement. How has man overcome, incorporated, and integrated this life rhythm? 

Manifesting from the writing’s Gestalt, the concept of originahty, or lack 
thereof, is a key factor. The opposite of originality, which he lists as “negation of 
forms,” includes ‘TDanality of form, stereotypical forms, and school type forms.” 

Excessive features reduce Form Level, whereas harmonious features enhance 
it. High Form Level can be seen in the fluid, simphfied script of a New York City artist 
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(Figure 1), whereas low Form Level can be seen in the artificially enhanced writing of 
a college student (Figure 2). Low Formniveau can be seen in crude and neglected 
forms, changing slant, poor baseline, and arrhythmic connections, whereas high 
Formniveau can be seen in aesthetic forms, easy flow, good organization, trizonal 
dynamics and overall clarity. Other examples of high and low Form Level are illus¬ 
trated in Figures 3 (high) and 4 aow). All trait and trait clusters are modified by the 
Form Level, and every trait has within it ambivalent and/or antithetical components. 
Thus, even positive traits may also have negative aspects. Each trait should be seen 
as a multifaceted potentiality. One’s strength can at the same time be one’s weakness. 





Figure 1: An example of harmonious writing and high form level in the handwriting 
of an artist. (Original reduced to 85%) 


^FT l\ ]CWCE po •y ^ 
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Figure 4: This writer has much difficulty controlling the impulse pattern. The distortion 
in size and spatial arrangement serves to greatly lower Form Level score. 
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For instance, if a so-called “Democrat” is liberal, he may also be lax; if a leader is 
strong, he may also be stubborn. In both cases, the same trait may be responsible for 
different response patterns to different situations.^ 

Formniveau can often be ascertained quickly at a glance, even though the 
components of what makes up a Form Level are rather complex. These components 
can be analyzed from at least four separate perspectives. We could consider the graph¬ 
ic components, corresponding neurophysiological elements, cognitive aspects, and 
psychoanalytic concerns. 

Sonnemann notes that Form Level is the “overriding factor” which modifies 
each trait in a handwriting. For example, the use of a Greek E in a handwriting that 
has low Form Level would have a different meaning than when it is found in a high 
level writing.^ The same could be said for flourishes, wavy basehnes, use of print script 
and use of thread. Mendel modifies this statement to say that Form Level is the “yard¬ 
stick which allows for differentiation of the same characteristic between two writers. 
The question then arises as to whether or not it really is the “same characteristic.” 

Figure 5 contains the handwritings of three females who all make use of this 
Greek E. The top writing is that of a college student who dresses in a provocative fash¬ 
ion and who has a tongue ring. At the time of writing, in 2002, tongue rings were 
common, found as frequently as one or two students in a class of 30. The writing is 
slack and has a disturbed rhythm, sometimes with ample letters, and at other times 
with neglected forms, e.g., the “g-loop” of the second “g” in “going,” line 3, and the 
“o” of “to,” line 4. Nevertheless, the letter is well organized, and the Greek E is fairly 
well integrated into the body of the script. 

The middle script contains a conventional style offset by a deep need to stand 
out. This writer is seeking to establish a separate identity, but, so far, the attempt 
remains superficial. 

The bottom script is most disturbing. The writing is distorted, and there is a 
tortured feeling to the forms. The Greek E, for some reason, has an important sym¬ 
bolic meaning for the writer. Due to the lack of structure of the vertical axis, she may 
have experienced early trauma, although this is unconfirmed. 

The overall arrangement, according to Mendel, can be analyzed in terms of the 
handwriting’s general layout on the page. Does it appear orderly or disorderly? 
Crowded or dispersed? Form Level, according to Mendel’s interpretation of Klages, 
can be broken down into four major components: 

Rhythm: harmony in forms and spaces, richness and variety of organization. 

Symmetry: inner balance, a person’s “fit” in society. 

Simplification: does a person try to improve himself, that is, modify beyond con¬ 
vention? 

Legibility/Fluency: purposefulness mixed with social cooperation.^ 

Time is a key factor. How much time does the writer allow himself in the act 
of writing? Graphologically, this is linked not only to speed, but also to simplification 
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and rhythm. A disturbed rhythm may, in part, be due to the person’s general inabih- 
ty or imwillingness to spend the time necessary to execute the letters in a completely 
clear and well-paced fashion. Roman writes that Klages breaks down rhythm into 
three divisions: 

Rhythm of Movement: the periodicity or repeating element in the writing: exten¬ 
sions into the vertical and horizontal dimensions, smooth or jerky nature of the 
stroke, and the quality of the speed. 

Rhythm of Form: the construction of the letters and interrelationship of the 
parts: simphfication or elaboration, originality of letters, types of connections, 
naturalness, linearity or pictorial style. 

Rh3rthm of Arrangement: the spatial distribution of the graphic pattern as a whole: 
the margins, figure/groimd relationship, spacing, and trizonal components.® 

This last area is what Mendel calls “rhythm of space,” which measures space 
within letters, between words and lines, and relationship to margins. Is the spatial 
arrangement harmonious or disharmonious? Werner Wolff links this last area to the 
“principle of configuration” and to his “diagrams of the unconscious,” which will be 
discussed below. 

In the area called “rhythm of form,” Mendel discusses the concept of symme¬ 
try. Is one zone overdeveloped at the expense of another? Or are there harmonious pro¬ 
portions between height, width, pressure, slant, use of loops, bars, dots and flourish¬ 
es? Saudek’s concept of “dominants” and “counterdominants” (i.e., dominating con¬ 
tradictions) could be integrated here as well.® 

Originality and creativity are also key factors, and Mendel differentiates 
between the two: 

Original is individual. 

Creative adds something new. 

Creative people are always original, but the reverse is not always true. “Tb 
invent and use new and better characters or connections of characters is a feat per¬ 
haps only a genius can achieve,” he notes. Creation in writing “must facilitate the 
writing.” It must be easy to do, and be written in such a way as to not impair legibil¬ 
ity. Mendel notes that “only a person who does a great deal of writing who is daily 
confronted with the need to create more easily executed characters” will develop (or 
tend to develop) his handwriting in this way. Creativity could also be measured in life 
as well as in handwriting. For instance, a carpenter who does no writing may have a 
crude penmanship but be highly creative. I personally knew such a man who, 
although in his 20’s, happened to be ilhterate. Obviously, there would be no way to 
measure his Form Level because he could not write, but in terms of his carpentry 
skills, I would have rated him at a very high level. 

This brings us to one of the greatest difficulties there is in the analysis of hand¬ 
writing, and that is, in comparing the handwriting of one who writes a lot, such as a pro- 
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Figure 5: The Greek E appearing in three female handwritings. The top writing 
best integrates this graphic. Its use is artificial in the middle writing, 
and distorted in the bottom writing. All three individuals are attempt¬ 
ing to add a measure of distinction to their self image. 

(Original reduced to 90%) 
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fessor, with one who does not write at all, such as a builder. Certainly, in nine times out 
of ten, the professor will have a higher Form Level. Highly educated people may have 
extremely high Form Levels, and yet they may also have psychological problems which 
are more easily masked because they are so ghb with the actual act of writing. 
Simultaneously, well-educated people and ghb writers who do not make much effort to 
alter their handwriting from the learned standard (e.g., the Pahner method) may at the 
same time be creative individuals, but their creativity simply does not show up in any con¬ 
ventional way in their handwriting (e.g., in the creation of unusual or original forms). 

Usually, in these instances, the creativity shows up in the Rhythm of Form and 
Rhythm of Spatial Arrangement; e.g., organization on the page will play a key factor. 
This type of creative person may have what Dan Anthony calls touch-points, yet, at the 
same time, original letter forms or original connections may not appear. Touch-points 
are found by using compass, ruler, and pen to connect the tops of letters, and diacrit¬ 
ics that tend to hne up rhythmically in exacting fashion even though letter heights and 
baselines may vary. For instance, in these types of writings it is not uncommon to find 
three or four i-dots lining up with exact precision diagonally down a page.^ 

Professor Jean-Charles Gille-Maisani discusses this concept of the Rhythm of 
Spatial Arrangement, more in terms of the overall placement of the words than in the 
hnk between the letters. “What a man does not say is as important as what he does say,” 
says Gille-Maisani. Harmony can be perceived in the “distribution of the masses.” A 
person who makes a significant amoimt of blank spaces often portrays a “need for 

CedT" 




tilt 




Figure 6: An example of what Gille-Maisani calls “aerated writing,” whereby the 
space between words has deep significance for the writer. 
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mental clarity.” These kinds of handwriting^s Gille-Maisani calls “aerated writings.” See 
Figure 6, which is the handwriting of a college professor of chemistry. These writers 
tend to be “reflective of thought and judgment.” They are also objective as they can 
“stand back” and perceive. They may be “steady and critical, capable of restraint,” yet, 
at the same time, suffer from feelings of “isolation and distancing.” In the opposite sit¬ 
uation, a person who “entangles lines” may be one who “compensates by a debased 
extraversion,” and thus might be “excessively open to change.” Writers who “squeeze” 
letters together oftentimes are close with relatives, but “reserved with strangers.” ® 


THE PSYCHOGRAM 

If we look at the structure of handwriting and its relationship to the concept 
of Form Level from the neurophysiological perspective, we note that the writing could 
be understood from a left brain/right brain point of view, or as a manifestation of an 
integrated process involving the brain as a whole. 

The higher the Form Level, the greater the use of advanced centers of the 
brain. In Dan Anthony’s The Graphological Psychogram describing the 
Anthony/Roman psychogram (which is a veritable Bible for any serious graphologist), 
he hnks the Form Level score to such variables as: 


Organization 

Simplification 

Rhythm 

Spontaneity 


Alignment control 
Pressure 
Lower zone 
Speed 


and also emphasis in the connecting strokes of the arcades, angles, and garlands.^ 
Graphologically, this translates into dynamic handwritings that display excellent 
rhythm, good use of trizonal dynamics, harmonic use of pressure, sound organiza¬ 
tion, and a rightward trend. What the Psychogram has attempted to do is break down 
the Gestalt into its parts, and then reconstruct the whole in a mathematical and pic¬ 
torial way through the use of a mandala-shaped chart. 


RHYTHM: THE BALANCE BETWEEN CONTRACTION AND RELEASE 

This brings us to the dual nature of handwriting analysis, analyzing a writ¬ 
ing by looking at the whole, and breaking down the process into its constituent parts. 
Both Sonnemann and Mendel discuss the concepts of the vertical and horizontal axes. 
Up and down movements, or the vertical dimension, relate to a person’s “self-orienta- 
tion and available values.” The downstroke is called the “stable axis,” and portrays, 
according to Mendel, the “backbone” of the writer. The horizontal or mobile axis 
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expresses our “attitude towards the future and our fellow man*’ and also the exterior¬ 
ization of hbidinal drives. Sonnemann calls this the person’s “orientation to reahty.” 

These two processes, the up and down movement and the one from left to right, 
occur in Time, and thus this would also relate to what Klages calls the Rhythm of 
Movement. A periodicity or a repeating element should appear in a natural way, dis¬ 
playing the Rhythm of Space, or the Principle of Configuration which Wolff discusses. 

Other processes to be considered in the creation of these two axes are cogni¬ 
tive and emotional factors, a homeostatic quality which seeks to control or integrate 
these two diametrically opposed criteria, and pressures erupting from past, present, 
and future considerations, e.g., emotional baggage from childhood, present day-to- 
day pressures, and goals for one’s future. How are all of these processes controlled 
by the brain? What is happening psycho-motorically, i.e., in terms of muscle groups 
used in the expression of fine motor control needed to hand write? What is the link 
between the rhythm of Contraction (downstroke) and Release (upstroke), and, for the 
right-handed writer, movement to the right. Release, and movement to the left. 
Contraction? 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LEFT-HANDED WRITER 

Things are much more complex for the left-handed writer for this dynamic, 
because a releasing movement away from the body for a lefty is to the left, and this 
movement opposes the natural rightward progression of the writing. Simphstically 
stated, left-trend in a right-handed writer generally serves to lower Form Level, but 
the same movement in a lefty should not affect Form Level to the same extent or even 
in the same way. In other words, a left-tending movement could have a negative con¬ 
notation for a righty but could have a positive connotation for a lefty, for the simple 
reason that it is a contractual or restrictive movement for a righty and an expansive, 
releasing movement for a lefty. That said, the lefty still needs to curb his natural 
releasing movement to the left because it opposes the goal of progressing to the right 
when he writes. He therefore must find release in a movement to the right, which is, 
generally, a contractual movement for him because it is a movement towards the body. 
Release will be found in a different set of muscle groups in the arm and wrist for the 
lefty as compared to the musculature release in a righty. The end result is that right 
trend will still be seen in a positive hght for a lefty even though it is more difficult for 
him to execute than right trend for a righty. 

President Bill Clinton’s handwriting. Figure 7, is an excellent example of 
unusual rightward trend in the handwriting of a lefty. The natural way for a righty to 
make the letter “1” is to swing back to the left to create the loop. This movement would 
be even easier for a lefty to execute, so for a lefty to come up with this tent-like “1” is 
even more extraordinary, and it can be a sign of brilliance. This movement also has the 
beginning elements of primary thread, which is thread in the vertical axis. Secondary 
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Figure 7: Note the left slant, yet extreme rightward trend in President Bill Clinton’s 
handwriting. For a lefty, this move to the right is exceptional, particularly 
in the ‘T’s of the first name. 


thread can be seen at the end of the signature. Symbohcally, on the positive side, the 
rightward trend reflects a forward thinker. On the negative side, it may also symbol¬ 
ize a wish to escape the past. Note the tight capital “I”s. Here we see the dual nature of 
Bill Clinton, out there shaking hands and enjoying the limehght, as seen in the open 
signature, and also hiding something, as seen in the restricted left-leaning capital “I”s. 


UPSTROKES AND DOWNSTROKES 

Sonnemann and Jacoby begin to clue us in on the relationship between 
Contraction and Release and Conscious and Unconscious processes. Rightward trend 
involves the process of externalization, whereas leftward trend involves contact avoid¬ 
ance. The first is future oriented, the second, past. During the act of writing, complex 
letter forms are created. At the same time, thoughts, words, sentences and para¬ 
graphs are being formed in the mind of the writer as individualized letter forms are 
created. If handwriting were not a predominantly preconscious, automatized process, 
thinking and writing simultaneously would not be possible. Handwriting is thus a 
mainly preconscious activity. 

Nevertheless, handwriting is not one continuous smooth operation. 
Sonnemann discusses that, by its nature, handwriting is a discontinuous process 
involving changes in direction, separation of words, alterations in size and speed, and 
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continuous shifting from contractual movements to ones of release. Here is where the 
concept of Form Level enters, for handwriting variables fall into one of two categories: 

Contraction/Release 

Overall pattern (e.g., form quality) 

Up and down strokes, Sonnemann continues, are executed as the hand moves 
across the page in time. Contraction involves movement towards the body and thus 
ego emphasis, volitional processes, control over emotions and cognitive functions. 
Releasing movement away from the body involves spontaneity, object emphasis, 
impulsivity, and fantasy life. The structure of individual letters, the person’s back¬ 
bone, and expression of volitional control are linked to the downstroke. The upstroke 
is mainly just a way to get to the next downstroke. Thus, downstrokes are more 
linked to conscious procedures, whereas upstrokes are more unconscious procedures. 
In Sonnemann’s book, he clearly points out that if all the upstrokes of a writing are 
eliminated, much of the writing is still legible; whereas if all the downstrokes are 
eliminated, the writing becomes illegible. 

It is at this point that a leap to brain organization can occur. Downstrokes are 
apparently more linked to left brain activity, and upstrokes more linked to right brain 
activity. This hypothesis is supported by Jeanette Farmer who suggests that con¬ 
tracted writers tend to be more left brain dominant, whereas released writers tend to 
be more right brained. 

We know that language is centered in the left hemisphere, and pictures are more 
centered in the right. However, there is some evidence from Luria (1980) that consonants 
are more left brain centered and vwls r mr rght bn cntred.^^ This is analogous to the fact 
that one can read handwriting if the downstrokes are present but cannot do so if only 
upstrokes are present. What all of this suggests is the possibility that the process of lan¬ 
guage and the creation of written speech, i.e., handwriting, apparently involves a close 
interplay of interhemispheric communication. The language center is not just located in 
the left hemisphere, but involves both. An example of this was pointed out by an associ¬ 
ate of mine who suffered a temporary but debilitating stroke to the left temporal lobe, 
Broca’s area, which is the language center for speech production of his brain. He could 
“think” the alphabet, but he could not “say” the alphabet for a full twelve hours. Rhythm, 
which Klages tells us is the balance between contraction and release, therefore, also sug¬ 
gests a balanced relationship between left and right hemispheres of the brain as well. 

Taking this one step further, we can thus see that the concept of 
Connectedness is directly associated to the link between conscious and unconscious 
processes, and perhaps, also, to the left and right hemispheres of the brain. 

The connecting of letters with upstrokes involves an integrated, contiguous 
movement to the right which Jacoby associates not only with the ability of the writer 
to see how things are linked, but also to the writer’s “intellectual, emotional, and prac¬ 
tical adaptability.”^^ The term “spontaneity” is associated here. Connection suggests 
spontaneity and an element of disinhibition; disconnection suggests the opposite. 
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From a mechanical point of view, disconnection involves the elimination of 
upstrokes, which Jacoby tells us “are the very lines of the connection of bridges 
between the ego and the world.” Thus, connectivity measures the degree of connection 
between the person and the world, the degree of social adaptation, self-coordination 
and spiritual connection. Too much connection, on the other hand, can be associated 
with too much adaptability, with an overexcited nature, one who is obsessed or one 
who has imcontroUable thoughts. 

Arrhythmic disconnections reflect a schism within the personahty. People 
who have been adopted, people who have never connected emotionally with the moth¬ 
er, people who feel isolated, schizophrenic individuals, and the epileptic spht-brain 
writers all display this graphic variable.Lack of rhythmic connections thus 
shows a lack of a natural ability to access the imconscious and corresponding right 
hemisphere structures of the brain. Obviously, Form Level will be affected in a nega¬ 
tive way if there are arrhythmic disconnections. 

High Form Level scores, on the other hand, would display natural connec¬ 
tions, and further, excellent organization and rhythm of spatial arrangement. 
Neurophysiologically speaking, this would translate into well coordinated interhemi- 
spheric communication, i.e., easy access between left and right brains, conscious and 
unconscious processes, and well developed areas of the following four sections of the 
cerebral cortex: 

1. CEREBRAL CORTEX: The most “human” part of the brain. 

Frontal lobes: where goals, higher cognitive processes, and abstract 

thinking are formed, and where motor output begins. 

Motor cortex: where muscle coordination is controlled. 

Temporal lobe: where sounds, words (left hemisphere), and music 

(right hemisphere) are processed. 

Occipital lobe: or visual cortex, where words and letters would be 

seen. 

Parietal lobe: where coordination of these lobes will take place. 

On two sides of the left temporal lobe are Broca’s area where speech is produced 
and Wernicke’s area where speech is comprehended. In brain-damaged individuals and 
those who suffer from dyslexia, there may not be easy access between the visual cortex 
and the temporal lobe and Wernicke’s area. These people have difficulty reading words 
as they have trouble getting from the visual cortex to the region of the brain which can 
interpret what they have seen. Reading aloud helps offset this problem. 

High Form Level involves an integrated use of emotional factors, and thus 
easy access to deeper brain centers such as found in the midbrain and brainstem. 

2. LIMBIC AREA: Where emotions are tied in. 

Thalamus: the main switchboard of the brain which transfers infor- 
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mation from the lower centers to the higher centers. It is also believed 
that one’s self-image is tied to the thalamus. 

H3rpothalamus (in the midbrain): controls sexual and aggressive 
drives, emotions, and link to the endocrine system, hormone produc¬ 
tion, and the pituitary gland. 

3. BASAL GANGLIA: Where important mechanical and instinctual 
aspects are organized. 

Corpus Striatum (in the brainstem): which is an inhibitor of instinc¬ 
tual drives. 

Globus Pallidus (in the brainstem): which is an expresser of instinc¬ 
tual drives. 

Substantia nigra: which produces dopamine sent to the rest of the 
basal ganglia for augmenting fine motor control. 

4. CEREBELLUM: Handwriting is initially organized in the cerebral 
cortex and is then transferred to the cerebellum via the thalamus as 
an automatized subroutine. Since this process is mostly a precon- 
scious activity, symbolic correlates will be transferred as well. 

A fifth area would include physical factors outside the brain such as, in the 
negative sense, an injury to the shoulder, arm, or hand. 

High Form Level suggests that the writer would have a well-coordinated and 
highly developed brain. 


CONSCIOUS, PRECONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS DETERMINANTS 

Werner Wolff notes that the general direction of writing is conscious, the 
automatized steps involved in creating the numerous letter forms, as in the hand glid¬ 
ing across the page, is preconscious, and the overall pattern, probably the slant and 
the placement of such things as diacritics, is unconscious. Wolff differentiates 
between movements that are learned — that start out as being conscious, and over 
time, after practice, become preconscious - and movements that are unconscious, not 
learned, inborn. This is the form and quality of the writing, i.e., why we emphasize a 
curve, why we choose a linear or pictorial graphic pattern, etc. 

Wolffs book. Diagrams of the Unconscious, could be looked at from the Form 
Level point of view as being really an attempt to analyze the rhythm of spatial 
arrangement. It is also an attempt to find a meeting ground between inborn primeval 
processes and those learned after birth. These are combined into what he calls the 
principle of configuration: How the words and preconscious patterns lay out across 
the page.^^ 
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In Thelma Seifer’s article, “A Rig*ht Brain Approach to Handwriting 
Analysis,” she attempts to discuss how one goes about measuring this configurat¬ 
ing principle. It is her contention that this overall pattern is directly linked to 
unconscious factors in the writer.^® Certain symbols could be highlighted in dif¬ 
ferent colored pens to help reveal the pattern, or a ruler could be used to connect 
touch-points either within words or even between words horizontally or diagonal¬ 
ly down a page. This unconscious symbolic patterning represents an integrative 
function, an aesthetic Gestalt which is a global factor which affects Form Level in 
a positive way. 

The question remains, what are we really looking at when we look at Form 
Level? Graphologically, this paper has attempted to say that we are looking at 
rhythms in the movement, form, and distribution. Form Level is that quahty of the 
Gestalt that modifies the individual parts, that colorizes different graphic clusters and 
their psychological counterparts to give the handwriting analyst a clearer picture of 
the writer’s level of integration and imiqueness of personality. 
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ABSTRACT: It is commonly known that handwriting Form Level varies 
from generation to generation. It also varies from country to country, and 
now even from group to group, according to their profession or skill. 
Klages’s recipe for the **high” Form Level is becoming more exclusive and 
more rare. We Bnd writings of great scientists, successful businessmen, 
famous artists, and daring sportsmen scoring a “low” Form Level on most 
accounts. Their writings either are grossly immature, or discordant, bru¬ 
tal, or slack, and even anarchic. On another level we find good, run of the 
mill young employees, who are dedicated, enthusiastic, conscientious, 
and reliable, having a uniform, non-expressive writing, impersonal and 
lifeless. The information we can get out of their Form Level is negative 
and shows no potential for progress, no originality, no distinction of any 
sort, and no intensity in any direction. Solutions are proposed to help 
graphologists to avoid the danger of misinterpreting their handwritings. 

Using Formniveau to assess some of today's writings appears to have its 
limitations. To help graphologists avoid making mistakes, the British 
Academy decided to look deeper into the problem, and find out how far 
this is true and whether there is a solution. The plan was twofold. First, 
to prove that low Formniveau does not necessarily equate with medi¬ 
ocrity, we collected 95 writings of people in a similar line of work about 
whom we had knowledge of their competence. We examined the 
Formniveau of each one and analyzed them. Second, we tried to find an 
alternative approach to assess these writings. 


PART I 

In the last chapter of his book Graphologie, entitled “On the limi ts of 
Graphology,” Klages says: “The average level (das Durchschnittsniwo) of 16th and 
17th century writings is significantly higher than today’s (1932) and it goes without 
saying that we would not hesitate to attribute this greater ‘richness of life’ to anyone 
of that era. But compared to his contemporaries, we would assess as superior only the 
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one whose ‘Niwo’ is higher than the average of that period and not of ours.”^ He also 
points out that the same axiom applies to the writings of different nationalities as well 
as of different professions. 

We are aware of the so-called national graphic particularities. Most of the time 
we can easily distinguish an Italian writing from a French, English, German, or 
American one. We call them “National Writings.” We can even describe them through 
their dominants - in a grosso modo way. 

Something similar can also be said about the writings of people in the same 
profession, though with less certainty. For example: architects, engineers, grapholo¬ 
gists, or medical doctors. There are the “graphic habits” or “trends” of the profession 
that distinguish them. These graphic habits and trends, however, differ from nation 
to nation since the “guiding image” which also influences the writing, being struc¬ 
tured by the national habits, traditions, values, ethics, and prejudices, is different in 
each nationality, as well as in each socio-cultural level within it. 

Nevertheless, each practitioner of a particular profession has at least one ele¬ 
ment in his guiding image in common with every other practitioner of the same pro¬ 
fession. “The more typical of the profession a writing is, the less the individual orig¬ 
inality is,” says Klages.^ This is understandable when we think that, in the case of the 
“typical writing,” the need to comply with the trends of the profession must be 
stronger than the individual personality and its need to be expressed. 

From the above information we can conclude that, in order to assess the 
Formniveau of writing today, we need to know not only the writer’s age, gender, level 
of education, and job, but also his ethnic origin and country of education. And, we 
need to have adequate knowledge about the national habits, traditions, values, etc. 
which have formulated the writer’s guiding image. And we need to be somewhat 
familiar, or at least have some idea, about the Average Level of the writer’s contempo¬ 
rary compatriots of the same profession or occupation. A tall task to expect of any 
graphologist! 

So how can this problem be solved? 

Europe today is becoming a melting pot of nationalities from all over the 
globe. On what grounds can we advise the potential employer on these people? How 
are we to assess their level of Vital energy (Richness of life) and its influence on the 
personality? How relevant is it in today’s business world? 

Klages’s Formniveau is a metaphysical view of the personahty, which reveals 
the unconscious of the writer, his innermost nature. Employers are not interested in 
the quahty of their employees’ souls. As far as Personnel is concerned, one must rid 
oneself of thinking about how close to self actualization the writer is, and concentrate 
on whether he would be a suitable candidate for the job. 

A low Formniveau indicates inhibition of the soul, which results in a feeble 
personality, lack of autonomy and character, in that the writer is too submitted to the 
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social rules (Apollo), or it can reveal the opposite, the writer being at the mercy of his 
primitive instincts (Dionysos). 

In his book the Expression du Caractere dans TEcriture, Klages gives the 
famous example of two children in a tulip field.^ Child A cut some flowers, child B did 
not. Why? Is it because child A had a stronger desire than child B? Or is it that child 
B had a stronger fear of the punishment than child A? Or is it that child B did not feel 
as strong a desire to cut flowers as did child A? We could assume that child A either 
has a weaker resistance to his instincts or that he has a stronger capacity for desire 
than child B. We can never be certain. 

What we can be certain of, though, is that child A acted and produced a result: 
the tuhps in his hand. Child B did not act and produced no result. Regardless of the 
reasons: “stronger resistance to his instincts” or “weaker capacity for desire,” the fact 
remains that child B took no action and produced no result. That matters. 

However, personahty B is equally cimrent and equally important in recruitment 
as personahty A and this research is geared toward the problem of personahty B, who has 
no “tuhps in his hand,” but may, for example, have stronger resistance to his instincts. 


PART II 

For our research we coUected 95 writings of people in the banking/financial 
world, aged 22 to 60. There are 79 men and 16 women, aU working with computers 
in one way or another (Chart 1). The majority are British. There are very few 
Europeans, such as Dutch, French, Swedish, Belgian, and German. 
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We assessed Klages’s Formniveau as per Organization, Spontaneity, 
Originality, Dynamism and Rhythm. The outcome is very poor as you see on Chart 2. 

Organization is good but basic. Only 8 writings are unorganized. This may be that 
the writer is not used to writing, or that he is emotionally immature; however, his 
mind could be evolved and he performs his duties adequately. 

Spontaneity appeared in only 17 writings. Lack of spontaneity usually shows con¬ 
straint and inhibitions. But as long as the writer’s persona works well, it is not so rel¬ 
evant in recruitment. 

Originality is absent from all 95. The majority of these writings are copy-book, but 
is originality necessary for these technical jobs? Evidently not. 

Dynamism appears only in 2 writings out of 95. However, as long as the candidate is 
reliable, consistent, and tenacious, the employer is not concerned whether his energy 
and motivation are natural to the writer or not. 

Rhythm appears only in 1 writing. Intensity of inner life, creativity, and capacity for 
life’s experiences are not important for these jobs. It is more important that the can¬ 
didate fits in within the organization. 

As our results show, different criteria are needed to assess candidates. The ele¬ 
ments of Formniveau are of less interest (Chart 3). 
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The elements of Harmony (sometime considered as part of the Formniveau) 
may be more important than the whole. Lack of Harmony shows a lack of balance of 
tendencies in the personality, when the writer feels slightly apart from his environ¬ 
ment, in that he lacks an inner sense of wellbeing. However, it can be a motivating 
force, a need to cover these anxieties by proving himself to himself. Only 4 writings 
out of 95 were harmonious. 


FIRST CONCLUSIONS 

• With little dynamism, no originality, and not much rhythm, their Formniveau 
is low. 

• When printing, although the writings are done with individuality, they are not 
original as they follow the school rules. 

• The writings are unadorned, they have good clarity, good order, and a good lay¬ 
out. 

• They have anahty, they show Hoarding tendencies and a strong Super Ego. 

• The writings do not flow and are on the static side. 

• They do not sit comfortably on the baseline. 

• They do not incorporate the Horizontal Axis. 

• They have Form over Movement. 
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“Klages himself says that it is impossible to hope to find a pure rhythm in a 
handwriting since the mind acts as a disturbing factor.”^ The expression of life is 
rhythm. The expression of the mind is the force which destroys rhythm by introduc¬ 
ing regulations. 

An important difficulty which appears when an evaluation of the Form Level 
is being made is the question of the graphic gift or the gift of expression in general. 

These people have no graphic ease. When we say that a person is gifted, we 
mean that he is capable of expressing his vital force without any restraint. The cul¬ 
tural level is connected to the gift of expression and usually the cultural level aug¬ 
ments the capacity for expression. But it is possible to be very highly cultured and yet 
have absolutely no graphic gift. 

Does this mean then that it can be misinterpreted? I would think yes. 
Because of his upbringing, the restraints imposed on the writer, and his innate ten¬ 
dencies, he is inhibited or even blocked and his ability to express himself is 
restrained. 

If the majority of graphic signs leads us to suppose that we are dealing with a 
writer whose capacity for self expression is reduced by factors of inhibition and 
restraint —which is far more apparent in today’s world due to the immense pressures 
for survival—the Formniveau will automatically be reduced. Perhaps in that case we 
should not search to adjust the Formniveau, but just not use it to assess people if it is 
not high. 


PART III 

Having estabhshed that the Formniveau is indeed unfavorable and, therefore, 
of little help to recruitment in these professions, we concentrated on what could be the 
saving grace of such writings. And we moved on to examine other elements, such as 

order/spacing, pressure, consistency, color variability, tension, movement/form 
ratio, and Hegar. 

Order/Spacing (Chart 4) is good in the great majority, 65 out of 95. There are con¬ 
tained irregularities in most, but these do not affect the good distribution of black and 
white. Rhythmical spacing is rare. 

Pressure (Chart 5) varies. 31 have good contact with the paper, 26 are just firm, and 
29 are hght. Only 6 are very heavy, and 3 are irregular or spasmodic. 

Consistency is good in all. 

Color variability (Chart 6) appears in 50 out of 95. 19 have only httle “play” of color 
and 26 have a uniform, lifeless stroke. 
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Tension (Chart 7): The majority are Weak writings, 47 are Slack and 6 Anarchic, i.e., 
poorly structured, jerky, illegible with dominance of horizontal axis and movement 
over form. There are 21 Rigid, and only 21 are Firm and show any structured back¬ 
bone. 

Form/Movement (Chart 8): An overwhelming majority of 84 are Form over Movement 
dominance. Only 11 have a relative freedom to allow movement. 

Hegar: (Chart 9) The Hegar syndromes proved more helpful. The majority of the 95 
writings turned out to be of t 3 rpe VII — (heavy + precise -i- curved + slow). 

Heavy and Precise (6): Energy channeled by recognition of laws of 
morahty, principles, or guide lines. Not easily side-tracked. 

Heavy and Curved (2): Energy guided by imagination. Need to 
achieve goals and make ideas concrete. 

Heavy and Slow (4): Intense inner activity. Sometimes grave inhibi¬ 
tions. Inner nervous tension. 

Precise and Curved (20): Imagination nourished by moral and social 
principles. 

Precise and Slow (24): Inner obstacles opposed to freedom of emo¬ 
tional life. Repression of feelings and sensual needs. 

Curved and Slow (18): Imagination influenced by an awareness of 
obstacles. Sense of form and ceremony, anxiety, worry. 

This type VII finds security and satisfaction in a practical and speciahzed area 
of endeavor. The recognition of an organized, structured environment affords some 
protection against the anxieties, worries, and fears associated with more emotionally 
exposed social activities. Ambitions can be more easily fulfilled inside a technical sce¬ 
nario, in which the defense of personal sensitivities, illusions, and inhibitions is not 
put at too much risk. 

Such a result underlines the findings which have already suggested themselves 
in other comparable assessments. In so far as these handwritings are representative, 
they suggest a tendency for emotional survival to rely upon external protective features 
in the environment. This contrasts with sublimated writings (integrated stylization) in 
which the writers have constructed internal emotional defenses of their own. 

To verify our findings, we tried applying Szondi to all 95 writings. These 
results confirm the Hegar findings. 
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FORM OR MOVEMENT DOMINANCE 
IN 95 WRITINGS 


CHART 9 
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DOMINANT FACTORS ACCORDING TO SZONDFS VECTORS 

(Chart 10) 


Contact Vector: 

m+- Social awkwardness arising from a desire for emotional bonds, yet disinclina¬ 
tion for dependence. Indecision. Doubt. 

d- Traditional views and dislike of changes. Attachment to one object rather than 
many, (m- d- = Rational is greater than Intuitive or Imaginative thought.) 
Need for some sohtude, yet among people. 

Sexual Vector: 

h- Affectivity directed into other channels to avoid emotional trauma. 

s- Not especially self-assertive. 

Paroxysmal Vector: 

e+- Difficulty adopting a definite orientation in life. Adopts social codes without 
really knowing why. Rectitude, without necessarily strength. Some latent 
anxiety. 

hy- Socially reserved, cautious, hides tenderness in case it looks weak. Dishkes 
being center of attention — though still needs appreciation. 

Schizoid Vector: 


k- Submits to rules of the group. Some repression of spontaneity. 

p- Conformity. Consent to discipline imposed from without. Disinchnation to 
rebel, (k- p- = Practical, down to earth. Not especially discriminating). 
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SZONDI CONCLUSIONS 


The composite personality emerging from the Szondi typology is a person 
with a rational mind who prefers to work with a measure of independence. He 
requires however a well-ordered, fairly circumscribed, structured area of operation. 

The problems encountered and the decisions to be made must lend themselves 
to logical solutions, without emotional comphcations for himself. 

The writer needs appreciation but does not seek the limelight, or to be a rebel, 
or to be a daring innovative leader, nor is he especially culturally creative. He is prac¬ 
tical and reliable and down to earth, and feels comfortable submitting to the general 
will of the collective. 

With intelligence and appropriate training, such a person could well be suc¬ 
cessful dealing with systems and machines typically found in the financial organiza¬ 
tions from which these samples have been taken. 

Examined with the Stein Lewinson—Zubin system, these writings show, on the 
whole, a much more pronounced “Balance” in the Rational zone than in the Emotional 
or Instinctual zones, and almost all showed dominance of introversion over extroversion. 


FINAL CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the growth of computer technology in a populist culture with the 
spread of large corporate institutions has produced a shift in the social environment. 
Economic imperatives take growing precedence over more traditional cultural ones. 
Apparently, the emergence of so-called lower Formniveau handwritings reflects this 
change, and graphological assessments must be finely tuned to take account of this. 

Interesting also is Chart 11, which shows the 6 elements we found in common 
in the majority of these writings. 


CHART 11 

ELEMENTS IN COMMON IN THE 95 WRITINGS 

Elements Number of Writers 
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Figure 2: man, age 24, analyst programmer. 

• Stroke: heavy - pasty - written with a biro. 

• Good external order with adequate ventilation. 

• Childish, banal, jerky, and vertical. 

• Connected with many solderings. 

• Signature is chewed up, weak, right slanted, and hghter. 

• The whole image is apprehensive, inhibited, and imcertain in its direction. 
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Fi^re 3: man, age 24, systems architect. 

• Stroke: pressure light - pasty. 

• The structure is the victim of the movement and the speed. 

• There is no coherence. The writing is anarchic, but it keeps the spacing between 
lines and avoids confusion. 

• The writing is spontaneous, grouped-connected, overah vertical, and dry despite 
the pastiness. It is cracked and spiky which gives it some sort of nervous drive. 

• Signature is the same as the text. 
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Disconnected, vertical, arcades. 

Saturn and Earth with Jung, Sensation Introvert. Anal. 

Signature is different from text, heavier, more fluent, and prolonged up. 
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Fi^re 5: man, a^e 29, analyst programmer. 

• Stroke: heavy and firm - precise. 

• Strictly vertical. Prolonged up and down. Immature and childish. 

• Arcaded but connected and firm. 

• The spacing, although inconsistent, is adequate. 

• Signature is different from the text, larger, clear and legible with huge 
prolonged upper extensions. 
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Figure 6: man, age 30, sales marketing executive. 

• Stroke: heavy - precise - blue biro. 

• A compact stylized writing which is static, vertical, and typographic. 

• Immature forms, inhibited but strong affirmation in a hidden Mars. 

• Strong S.E., Earth. 

• A consistency, although no play of color. It sticks out because of its 
darkness and compactness. 

• Signature is similar to the text. 
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Figure 7: man, age 26, systems developer. 

• Stroke: light - precise - dry - thin - blue biro. 

• A cerebral httle Saturn. 

• Inhibited, well-ventilated, clearly laid out. 

• Extremely suspended, small, prolonged up, without firmness. 

• Wobbly and weak. 

• The letters, although inadequately structured, show maturity in then- 
abstraction. He has written his name in capitals rather than signing 
it. It is heavier than the text, followed by a full stop. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

THEA STEIN LEWINSON, OSKAR LOCKOWANDT, 

KERRY O. TELTSCHER, HAVA RATZON, AUGUSTO VELS 

In the last several years five giants in the world of graphology have 
died. We dedicate this section of the journal to their memories and 
their contributions to the advancement of graphology. 

Thea Stein Lewinson’s many achievements culminated with her initiation of this 
Society. Her article on Klages, written early in her career, is highlighted at the begin¬ 
ning of the journal. Dr. James Keehner, a psychologist who collaborated with her, 
brings her personality to life in his description of her early years and transition into 
graphological prominence. 

Oskar Lockowandt was known for his research in a university setting and for his 
efforts at validating graphological findings. Dr. Helmut Ploog, who is a professor of 
graphology in Germany, describes his remarkable work. Additional information on 
Professor Lockowandt is presented by Nigel Bradley, who is a professor in England 
as well as a valued promoter of graphology in our international community. 

Hava Ratzon was born in Germany but lived most of her life in Israel. Patricia Siegel 
discusses her respect and appreciation for the woman and her achievements. Dafna 
Yalon, former President of the Israeli Graphological Society, highlights her very spe¬ 
cial contributions in education and to Israeli graphology. And Ruti Abarbanel gives a 
very personal account of the “Queen” of graphology in Israel. 

Kerry O. Teltscher, psychoanalyst and graphologist, was honored in The American 
Society of Professional Graphologist Journal in 1999 for his research and promotion 
of graphology in America. Patricia Siegel presents his lifetime contributions and 
influence. A kind and gentle man. Dr. Teltscher died on January 27, 2000. 

Augusto Vels’s work had, and continues to have, a great influence on the Spanish 
speaking world of graphology. Maresi de Monchy, herself a prominent graphologist 
and President of the Netherlands Graphological Society, describes Professor Vels’s 
contributions and dedication while giving us an understanding of who he was as a 
personal friend. 
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THEA STEIN LEWINSON 

By James Keehner, Ph.D. 

Thea was born into a wealthy Jewish family on April 17, 1907, in Berlin, 
Germany. Her father, Emil Stein, was a businessman who lavished his only child and 
her mother, Ehse, with security and luxury. Thea often told how she was spoUed, not 
only by her relatives, but also by her beloved governess. She never brushed he own 
hair untU she was eighteen! Thea’s family arranged a marriage for her, and her new 
mother-in-law joined them on their honeymoon. Not a good start. The marriage was 
later annulled. 

Her father lost his business in the depression following World War I. He died 
shortly thereafter. Thea was forced into a world for which she was iU prepared; she 
failed miserably at secretarial work. As an alternative, her mother suggested she 
make a hving as a graphologist. On a prior vacation, a graphologist showed Thea 
some writings and had her make comments; she told Thea that she had a talent for 
graphology. A seed had been planted! 

Thea studied graphology in Berlin where she was greatly influenced by the 
German philosopher and father of dynamic graphology, Ludwig Klages, and the work 
of Max Pulver. Her admiration for Klages lasted her entire life. 

Hitler’s ascension to power caused Thea’s mother to fear for her safety, so she 
arranged for Thea to go to Paris to work as a domestic for a French family. But ag ain 
her privileged backgroimd caused problems; she performed so poorly the French fam¬ 
ily dismissed her, leaving her to fend for herself in a new country. 

Lonely and broke, she wrote to a friend in New York City for help. Before com¬ 
ing to France, while vacationing at a spa in Germany, Thea met and became friends 
with an American, Gus Lewinson. This friend probably saved Thea’s life. He was able 
to quickly get her a visa to America. Later, she married Gus, hence her professional 
name became Thea Stein Lewinson. 

In New York she was able to pursue the handwriting career that began in 
Berhn. Thea not only fell in love with an American, she loved New York and thrived 
in its intellectual and artistic community. She became friends with Dr. Hilda Bruch, a 
German refugee who laid the foundation for the study and treatment of eating disor¬ 
ders. Thea studied the Rorschach, and attended lectures, one by Carl Jung himself. 
She began a training analysis with the psychoanalyst. Dr. Goddard Booth, which 
greatly influenced Thea’s work. She often credited the analysis for her many accom¬ 
plishments. 

At the New York State Psychiatric Institute she became acquainted with a 
young statistician Dr. Joseph Zubin. Together they wrote a book. Handwriting 
Analysis, which provided the foundation for scientific handwriting analysis in the 
U.S. Lewinson and Zubin combined the principles of handwriting analysis with math 
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ematical statistical methods to produce the bond-balance release scales that give an in 
depth portrait of the personahty structure of an individual. Their method was later 
proven to be both vahd and rehable, truly, a work of genius. 

Thea’s work, study, and research were again interrupted by political circum¬ 
stances. The government issued a call for U.S. citizens who were native-born Germans 
to work in censorship at the beginning of World War II. Thea responded; it was her 
“duty,” as she often said. America “took me in when I had no home.” She worked four 
years in censorship, reading intercepted mail from Germany, and during this time 
she was instrumental in the capture of a German spy who was a colleague. Thea not 
only had a keen eye for handwriting; she was an astute observer of human behavior 
and was courageous enough to participate in his capture. 

During the war Thea and Gus amicably ended their marriage, and when the 
war ceased, she was in the first division of the Woman’s Army Corps to return to 
Germany. She was very proud of this service to her coimtry. Thea was a true patriot. 
After four years, she returned home and married Stanley Hall, a chemist from 
Washington, D.C. 

In Washington, Thea continued 
her career in graphology. She wrote 
over sixty articles which were pubhshed 
in seven different languages. She was a 
prime mover in establishing the 
American Society of Professional 
Graphologists, a fellow in the British 
Academy of Graphology, and a member 
of the German, French, Italian, and 
Swiss societies. She was also recognized 
for her special work on Asian writings. 

Thea’s life spanned most of the 
20th century and two continents. Her 
hfe and her personality were full of 
color and contrast, and were as dynam¬ 
ic as the theory of handwriting she 
espoused. From a spoiled little rich girl 
in Berlin, she became a brilliant and 
competent professional woman whose 
writings and research contributed much 
to her cherished profession of grapholo¬ 
gy. Thea died on September 5, 2000. 
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OSKAR LOCKOWANDT 


Helmut Ploogy Ph.D. 


Born on April 28, 1935, Prof. Oskar Lockowandt received a traditional 
humanistic education in Kiel. After studying philosophy, German, and Latin in north¬ 
ern Germany, he soon moved south to Freiburg, where he followed Professor Robert 
Heiss, who was also teaching graphology at that time. 

The title of his dissertation was: “Factoranalytical Validation of Handwriting 
with Particular Consideration of Projective Methods.” This was his first publication 
concerned with graphology and many more would follow. 
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Since 1980 he was employed as 
professor at Bielefeld University, which 
he left only two years before his death. He 
died at the age of 65. 

His scientific interest covered vah- 
dation questions mainly. Whoever will be 
working on vahdation of graphology in the 
futirre cannot neglect Lockowandt’s ideas. 

His pubhcations consist of numer¬ 
ous articles and one reference book of 
934 pages, listing all publications in the German language (books, articles, disserta¬ 
tions) concerned with graphology. An updated version exists on CD-ROM. 
Unfortunately he was not able to bring the second volume to an end, which should list 
all foreign pubhcations. 


From ZfM - Zeitschrift fur Menschenkunde 
Vol. 4/98, page 227, by kind permission of 
the Wilhelm Braurniiller Verlag, Vienna. 
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Lockowandt, as an original thinker, was working more on his own and not 
attracting large crowds of students. Therefore, no dissertation originated under his 
guidance. This may be due partly to the geographical location of his small university 
and partly to the main focus of the university, which was more on pedagogy than on 
psychology. 


Nigel Bradley 

Additional Information about Professor Lockowandt 

Professor Heiss must take a great deal of credit for Professor Lockowandt’s 
interest in graphology. The Freiburg School of Graphology provided Professor 
Lockowandt with a solid training, which was supplemented by studying other schools 
and theories. 

After the initial research in the area of validation correlation, Lockowandt 
moved towards examining how methods of the Psychology of Communications can be 
used. 

Professor Lockowandt was presented with the Best Paper Award at the First 
British Symposium on Graphological Research in Oxford, in 1987. 

In 1994 he had made a breakthrough in research with Parkinson’s patients. 
His experiment was done with neurological clinics at Innsbruck and Wurzburg. He 
concluded a double-blind experiment to predict Parkinson’s in patients twenty years 
before the onset of the disease. 

In March 1998 he participated in a memorial symposium for Robert Heiss held 
at Bielefeld University in Germany. Other speakers included Bernhad Bolemsa, Hans 
Lamp’L, Renate Kuemmel, and Teut Wallner. 

His death came on October 1, 2000. He will be long remembered for his many 
publications, and for his important bibliography of handwriting (known as the 
Bielefeld Bibliography). The large library he created went to the European Society of 
Handwriting Psychology and is now housed at the University of Stuttgart. See 
www.imi-stuttgart.de/ub/OpacUB/suchmaske.html, and type graphologie. 


Professor Lockowandt’s publications include: 

Present Status of the Investigation of Handwriting 
Psychology as a Diagnostic Method 

The Development of Academic Graphology in the Federal Republic of Germany After 1945 
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HAVA RATZON 

Patricia Siegel 

Hava Ratzon, an icon of Israeli graphology, died on April 15, 2003, at the age 
of 92. Hava was among the great European graphologists who bridged the classical 
teachings of graphology with those of the modern era. Her contributions to the field 
extended well beyond Israel. She lectured throughout Europe and was well respected 
by all in the field. 

Hava may have retired, but the best graphologists never seem to fully retire. 
Just a couple of months ago, she sent me her latest book, entitled Children's Writing: 
the Graphomotorical Growth of Children and Adolescents, Movement and Form as a 
Personal Expression (in Hebrew, wonderfully illustrated). Personally, I was touched by 
the thoughtfulness of the gesture. Through the years I spoke with her several times 
in international forums, and in her home in Israel. I was always struck by what a fine 
person she was, in mind and spirit, and by her commitment and her integrity. We may 

be saddened by our loss, but are certain¬ 
ly grateful for her contributions. 

Dafna Yalon 

With great sorrow I have to 
share with you the sad news about the 
death of our friend Hava Ratzon... Hava 
was interested in graphology since her 
adolescence in Belgium, and later stud¬ 
ied it in Zurich, with Pulver, among oth¬ 
ers. She probably had the longest profes¬ 
sional experience in our times. Her thor¬ 
ough knowledge of German, French, 
and Israeli graphology, along with her 
studies of psychology, and long career in 
the field of education made her an inter¬ 
national authority on the handwritings 
and graphic tests of children and adoles¬ 
cents. She pubhshed a comprehensive 
book on this subject at the age of 91. 

Hava lectured in many interna¬ 
tional conferences and wrote articles in 
the Hebrew, French, German and English 
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professional journals. In Baruch Nevo’s Scientific Aspects of Graphology she wrote 
about a comparative study of Holocaust survivors, in which she had participated 
along* with esteemed psychiatrists. 

Hava was one of the founders of the Society for Scientific Graphology of Israel 
(SSGI), and later became its president and editor of its graphology journal. Upon her 
retirement, she became honorary president of the SSGI. 

Those who knew her will remember her and her vast impact on our profes¬ 
sional world. Graphology in Israel will not be the same without her. It is a great loss 
to all of us. 


Ruti Abarbanel 

Hava passed away, at the evening of our last Passover feast. Although she was 
92 years old and hospitalized, I was struck by the news of her death. A few days before 
that, I called her at the hospital and, with a totally clear mind, she told me that she 
didn’t feel well and that she was waiting for the doctor’s decision about the medication 
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she should take. She sounded quite well, but it was strange, because suddenly she told 
me, “Ruti, thank you for calling, remember that I love you...” It was not like Hava to 
say things like that. 

I met Hava and heard her lectures in the SSGI meetings when I was studying 
and preparing myself for the SSGI professional examinations in graphology. One 
day I called her to ask her something about one of her articles. It was quite daring 
on my part, because she was considered “the Queen” of the graphological communi¬ 
ty in Israel. But immediately I felt comfortable, as she was open, direct, and helpful. 

When I became more active in the SSGI, we became closer. She was, for me, as 
for many others, the “voice of sanity.” A friend of mine said that she taught us to ques¬ 
tion everything: Hava took nothing as an obvious fact. There were always more and 
more possibilities and broader information to take into consideration. When she 
referred to a handwriting, she used to say “I think that...” or “maybe...” or “it looks 
like...” - never with an absolute and affirmative approach. This doubt came out in 
spite her vast knowledge and experience. 

She was an expert in many fields, and it was a real thrill to talk with her 
because one started with graphology, but very quickly the conversation developed into 
psychology, history, public affairs, or the arts. Her knowledge was very broad indeed, 
but her understanding was really unique. 

It is said that nobody is irreplaceable, but Hava left a huge void behind her.I 
really miss her, her sharp mind, her deep knowledge, and her unique wit. 


HERRY O. TELTSCHER, PH.D. 

Patricia Siegel 

The American Society of Professional Graphologists, at its February 1999 
Conference, proudly honored Dr. Herry O. Teltscher for his lifetime contribution as a 
psychologist, graphologist, and handwriting identification expert. 

Graphology, as we know it, is based on the legacies of professionals like 
Herry Teltscher. Throughout his extraordinary career. Dr. Teltscher has added sig¬ 
nificantly to the understanding of handwriting through his research, his publica¬ 
tions, and his psychology practice. His commitment to graphology keeps us all vig¬ 
ilant about the need to continue to educate the public about the value of graphology 
in a variety of fields. 

As a young graphologist in pre-war Vienna, he was tutored in the German, 
Swiss and English schools and inspired, in particular, by the noted graphologist, 
Raphael Schermann. Also during this period, he conducted his first research with the 
psychiatrist. Dr. Karl Feiler, in which he compared handwriting analysis with case 
studies of patients. 
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Kerry Teltscher came to the 
United States in 1939. Here he used his 
graphological skills in the military and 
later as a psychotherapist. While pur¬ 
suing his masters degree in psycholo¬ 
gy from The New School for Social 
Research, he was attracted to gestalt 
philosophy, with its emphasis on the 
whole being greater than the sum of its 
parts. He then received his doctorate in 
psychology from Yeshiva University. 

Handwriting research was 
always important to Dr. Teltscher, 
whether it was with mental patients, 
brain injured and paraplegic soldiers, 
Parkinson patients, or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s. Most significant, in the 
1950s Dr. Teltscher participated in a 
matched blind study in which his 
graphological analyses were com¬ 
pared with clinical observations. More 
than three out of four analyses were 
matched correctly, statistically signifi¬ 
cant to the .05 level, and slightly supe¬ 
rior to Rorschachs conducted by other 
psychologists. 

Dr. Teltscher’s first book. 
Handwriting - A Key to Successful 
Living, initially published in 1942, 
sold several editions. He later wrote 
Handwriting - Revelation of Self, and 
also published a number of articles on 
graphology and his research. 

We are fortunate to have Dr. 
Teltscher’s contribution to our grapho¬ 
logical knowledge. His optimism 
about the future of handwriting analy¬ 
sis, his continuing efforts to promote 
graphology, and especially his dedica¬ 
tion, will always be uplifting and 
inspirational. 
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AUGUSTO VELS 

Maresi de Monchy 

Not only Spanish graphologists mourn the loss of “Don Augosto,” the whole 
graphology world is saddened. Augusto Vels died at the age of 84, on July 1, 2000, in 
Villasar de Mar, near Barcelona, where he had been living the last decade of his life. 

The object of this small contribution is to talk about my personal acquaintance 
with “El Professor.” I met him several times over his last 15 years, and I came to know 
him as an extremely knowledgeable man. His whole life had been dedicated to graphol¬ 
ogy. On one of my visits to his house, his wife Joana told me that during their many 
years of marriage, every spare minute her husband had was dedicated to graphology, 
at times interfering with family life. Augusto Vels did not accept the known theories, 
but tested them and questioned them until he was more than sure that he was right in 
his opinions. He clearly stated his view, always by amiable discussion, and never tired 
in explaining precisely the reasoning behind his opinion or his theories. 

Professor Vels’s studying, read¬ 
ing and verifying handwritings were con¬ 
tinuous, almost uninterrupted. His eyes 
deteriorated over the years, however, so 
by the time of his death, he was almost 
blind. Despite his advanced age, he was 
very modern in accepting the computer as 
indispensable. Back in the 1980s, he 
demonstrated the computer program that 
he was developing, with the help of a soft¬ 
ware expert, to note the “graphisms” more 
efficiently. When the initial program was 
ready, he generously presented it to me. 
Although he invested years perfecting the 
program, even Vels had his doubts about a 
future worldwide use of using the com¬ 
puter to analyze handwriting. 

Apart from having a scientific 
mind, he also had a warm, hospitable 
personality. He was dedicated to his 
artist wife Joana who suffered a serious 
accident and was confined to a wheel¬ 
chair. After the accident, Don Augusto 
stopped going to international congress¬ 
es since he did not want to leave her. 
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As a teacher of graphology in Chile, I made use of his books. They are very sys¬ 
tematic, instructive, and clear in explaining graphology. He developed his own system 
that has been widely used in Spanish-speaking coimtries. His Escritura y Personalidid 
(Handwriting and Personality) 1961, Le Seleccion de Personal y el Problema de 
Grafoanalyisis (Personnel Selection and the Problem of Graphoanalysis), and his 
Diccionario de Grafologia, 1980, have all been translated into French. He was an hon¬ 
orary member of the Societe Francaise de Graphologie and the Asociacion de 
Grafologos Scientificos in Chile. Although he taught graphology in Buenos Aires ear¬ 
ner in hfe, he unfortimately never made it to Chile to teach. He had great influence in 
the Spanish-speaking world. For many graphology students his books are “The Bible.” 

Don Augusto taught me to never accept anything at face value, but to dig into 
the matter, concentrating on the minutest details, which was contrary to the German 
school approach that focuses more on the holistic aspects of a handwriting. 
Nevertheless, it encouraged me to take another approach to graphology, which great¬ 
ly enriched my knowledge. 

His hometown in Spain has honored him with the establishment of a museum 
in his name so that Augusto Vels will never be forgotten as one of the great graphol¬ 
ogists of his era. It is a lasting tribute to the affection and great respect with which 
he is held in the memories of those, like myself, who had the privilege of benefiting 
from his personality and his wisdom. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 


The Editors are keenly interested in receiving articles, and invite graphologists and 
members of related professions to submit their work for consideration. 


SUBMISSION OF PROPOSED ARTICLES 

All submitted articles are reviewed by the Editors to determine their desirabihty and 
acceptabihty for publication. The information presented below provides guidelines for 
the appropriate organization and preparation of the initial manuscript. 


MANUSCRIPT ORGANIZATION 

Manuscripts should be divided into the following components: title page; abstract; 
text; references; figures; figure legends; tables; brief biography of author. All pages 
should be double-spaced. Helpful information on each component is described below. 

Title Page: Specify full title and each author’s name. In addition, indi¬ 
cate the name, mailing address, telephone, fax, and email address of 
the author who will be responsible for correspondence regarding the 
manuscript. 

Abstract: An abstract of no more than 175 words is recommended. 

The abstract should appear on a separate page and provide the reader 
with an overall perspective on the nature of the paper, and any perti¬ 
nent findings and conclusions. 

Text: Niunber the pages consecutively starting with the title page as 
number 1. 

References: For future articles, it is preferred that references are num¬ 
bered in the order of appearance in the text. 

Paragraph “Figures”: All graphics and photographs should be as clear¬ 
ly visible as possible. Please provide 3 copies of each and identify the 
first generation copy to be used for pubhcation. Each figure should con¬ 
tain a label indicating the appropriate niunber referred to in the text. 

Figure Legends: Each figure (e.g., handwriting, photo, drawing) 
should be numbered consecutively as it appears in the text. A brief 
description (1-3 lines) of the figure should be included. Please 
acknowledge reproductions from other pubhcations. 
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Tables: Kindly number consecutively in arabic numerals. Each table 
should have a brief title on the same hne with the niuneral. 

Biography: A brief (125 words) description of author’s background, 
education, country of origin, graphological career, and other points of 
interest to readers. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 

Please carefully review and edit the manuscript prior to submission to the Journal. 
Particular attention should be devoted to simplification of language and organization 
and the elimination of errors in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Articles originally written in other languages may require the author to obtain a pro¬ 
fessional translation into correct English. 

SUBMISSION CHECK LIST 

• Three copies of the manuscript, including abstract, and all graphics. 

• Manuscript carefully edited and reviewed. 

• Address, telephone, fax, and email of corresponding author. 

• Pages sequentially numbered. 

• References checked for accuracy. 

• Include a computer disk with the exact final version of the article. 

• Author’s resume. 

Send all of the above to: 

ASPG Journal 
23 South Drive 
Great Neck, N.Y. 11021 
U.S.A. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROFESSIONAL GRAPHOLOGY 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Thank you for your interest in the American Society of Professional Graphologists. 
We have two types of affihations, Professional and Associate. 

The Professional Membership is open to applicants who are actively involved in hand¬ 
writing analysis or handwriting identification on a professional basis or are conduct¬ 
ing research for pubhcation or presentations. The apphcant’s education, training, pub- 
hcations and experience will be reviewed, and references are required. 

The Associate of ASPG is open to all who are interested in the study of handwriting 
and in enhancing their understanding of the subject. There are no requirements to 
become an Associate. 

Professional Membership due: $100 in the U.S. 

$50 outside the U.S. 

Associate of ASPG due: $100 in New York, New Jersey, or Connecticut 

$50 outside the New York metropolitan area 

Dues include three New York all-day conferences per year (occasionally additional spe¬ 
cial lectures), regular newsletters, and a copy of the Society’s journal when available 
(not yearly). Professional Members may note their membership on their stationery. 

Information about ASPG and its journal articles can be accessed on the Internet: 
www.aspghandwriting.org 

Applicant’s name 

Address _ 


Phone _ Fax_ E Mail_ 

Check one: □ Professional Membership 

□ Associate of ASPG 

Dues for Associates can be paid, preferably by credit card, through our website after 
your apphcation has been submitted. A password for your payment will then be pro¬ 
vided. Any questions, contact Patricia Siegel, email: PatSiegel@aol.com. Associate apph- 
cations can also be accompanied by a $100 or $50 check in U.S. dollars, depending upon 
location. Dues for Professional Members is paid after the apphcation is accepted. 
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Please complete one of the following sections for Professional Membership or Associate 
of ASPG, as applicable, and mail to: ASPG, 23 South Drive, Great Neck, NY 11021, U.S.A. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


The information I am providing is accurate. 

Signature _ Date 

Print name _ 


Please attach a resume which includes: 

• Education in handwriting analysis or handwriting identification 

• Degrees or certificates - undergraduate, graduate or professional 

• References (letters of recommendation may be included as well) 

• Listing of publications (include one or two articles if available) 

• Sample(s) of analysis (without names or identifiable references) 

• Listing of lectures presented or teaching positions 

• Professional experience 

• Court qualifications, if applicable 

Please give us information on the following: 

• Resources (bibliography) you use most and method of training and 
approach 

• Conferences attended 

• Particular area of interest 

• Individual research project(s), if applicable 


ASSOCIATE OF ASPG 

Please provide a copy or your resume, or list your occupation, education and experi¬ 
ence. Please give us information about any special interest in graphology and any 
related courses you have taken. We look forward to your involvement as an Associate 
of ASPG. 

The information I am providing is accurate and complete. 

Signature _ Date _ 

Print name _ 


Thank you for your interest in our Society. 










